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A  healthier  undertone  to  the  trade  on  fat  cattle,  particularly 
fed  steers  and  yearlings,  advances  in  hog  values  and  strength  in 
the  feeder  lamb  market  in  the  face  of  net  declines  in  the  fat 
lambs  trade,  featured  the  livestock  market  during  the  week 
August  9-14.  The  upturn  in  the  hog  market  followed 
sharp  supply  curtailment,  while  increased  marketings  had  a 
depressing  influence  on  sheep  and  lamb  values.  While  yeanlings 
continued  to  command  price  premiums  in  the  cattle  trade,  price 
gains  were  matched  by  heavy  fed  bullocks,  the  latter  finding  a 
much  more  stable  and  broadened  outlet  than  in  the  recent  past. 

High  temperatures  had  a  depressing  effect  on  demand  for 
fresh  meats,  but  reduced  supplies  permitted  price  upturns  on 
most  classes,  pork  being  an  important  e.xception.  Strength 
was  general  in  the  beef,  veal,  and  calf  carcass  trade,  excepting 
for  beef  at  Boston.  The  dressed  lamb  markets  held  compara- 
tively steady, 

Apple,  peach,  pear,  and  grape  crop  estimates  were  increased 
during  July,  so  that  the  August  estimates  showed  a  commercial 
crop  of  39,559,000  barrels  of  apples,  63,619,000  bushels  of 
peaches,  25,074,000  bushels  of  pears,  and  2,443,665  tons  of 
grapes.  This  would  be  the  heaviest  crop  of  market  apples  ever 
produced.  The  peach  crop  was  slightly  larger  only  in  1915. 
Pears  are  25%  above  last  year's  record,  and  grapes  appear  to 
be  475,000  tons  more  than  in  1925  and  680,000  tons  above  the 
production  of  two  years  ago.  Early  apple  shipments  have  been 
very  active  in  the  West,  but  movement  from  the  eastern  and 
central  States  has  not  been  so  heavy  as  last  summer.  Pear 
shipments  still  averaged  between  250  and  300  cars  daily,  but 
peach  output  dropped  sharply  to  4,000  cars  for  the  week  ended 
August  14.  The  southeastern  peach  sections  were  finishing 
and  there  may  be  a  lull  until  the  tier  of  States  extending  across 
the  middle  of  the  country  becomes  active.  Georgia's  final  total 
probablj^  will  be  at  least  18,000  cars.  Very  little  interest  has 
been  shown  so  far  in  California  grapes,  and  buyers  are  reluctant 
to  make  purchases  for  future  delivery.  Though  a  larger  ton- 
nage wiU  be  dried  this  year,  there  still  should  be  75,000  car- 
lo?,-'s  available  for  shipment.  It  will  be  a  problem  to  dispose 
of  so  many   western  grapes  to  advantage,   while  the  eastern 
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crop  also  is  far  above  last  season's  light  production.  The 
August  estimate  for  potatoes  was  increased  about  12,090,000 
bushels  over  the  July  forecast  and  the  crop  now  appears  to  be 
20,000,000  bushels  heavier  than  that  of  1925.  A  possible  total 
of  345,569,000  bushels,  however,  would  give  the  subnormal 
average  of  only  2.95  per  capita.  About  5,000,000  bushels  were 
added  to  the  sweet  potato  estimate,  making  the  August  fore- 
cast 73,140,000,  or  11,000,000  more  than  last  year's  short  crop. 

Butter  markets  were  firm  during  the  week  ended  August  14. 
Production  reports  indicate  further  decreases,  and  receipts  at 
markets  confirm  this.  Hot  weather  in  producing  sections  has 
been  unfavorable.  Storing  continues,  although  total  holdings- 
of  131,109,000  pounds  on  August  1  were  lower  than  generally 
anticipated. 

Cheese  markets  were  firmer  during  the  week,  and  at  the 
close  advanced  ^fi.  Trade  continued  rather  inactive,  but 
some  speculative  interest  and  the  general  confident  feeling 
appeared  largely  responsible  for  the  firmer  tone. 

Prospects  of  a  larger  wheat  crop  had  a  weakening  influence 
on  the  wheat  market  during  the  week  August  9-14.  Forecast 
of  smaller  crops  of  corn  and  oats  had  a  strengthening  influence 
on  the  market  for  these  grains  but  relatively  large  stocks 
caused  some  price  declines.  Fiax  prices  were  firm  as  crop 
prospects  remain  poor. 

The  hay  market  was  generally  firm  during  the  week  ended 
August  14.  New  hay  arrived  at  most  markets  in  increasing 
volume  and  was  largely  of  good  quality,  although  some  of  it 
arrived  in  a  heating  condition.  The  hay  crop  was  forecast 
on  August  1  at  about  12  %  smaller  than  last  year's  crop,  while 
IDastures  were  also  in  very  poor  condition. 

Feed  markets  were  generally  dull  during  the  week  August 
9-14.  Mills  were  not  pressing  offerings  while  buyers  were 
inactive  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business  was  done. 
Trade  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  offerings  of  feedstuffs  would  be 
adequate  although  smaller  crops  of  feed  grains  and  of  hay  than 
were  harvested  last  year  would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
manufactured  feedstuffs. 

Cotton  prices  declined  during  the  week  August  9-14,  with 
final  quotations  down  about  ^^  per  lb.  The  heaviness  of  the 
market  was  attributed  to  better  growing  weather  in  the  Cotton 
Belt,  together  with  increased  trade  ideas  of  the  1926  produc- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  August  14  placed  the  1926 
carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  3,543,183  bales. 
This  figure  compares  with  1,609,848  in  192  ,  1,555,514  in  1924, 
2,324,999  in  1923,  2,831,553  in  1922,  and  6,590,359  in  1921. 

The  average  price  of  MiddUng  spot  cotton  in  10  markets  on 
August  14  stood  at  17.12^  per  lb.  compared  with  17.910  the  pre- 
vious week  and  23.36^  on  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago. 
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Livestock  -  Meats  -  Wooi 


Livestock  Market  Shows  Healthier  Tone 


Chicago 

Fed  steer  trade  uncovered  a  healthier  undertone  during  the 
week  ended  August  14,  desjDite  increased  receipts  at  principal 
mid-western  markets.  Hog  values  also  advanced,  the  previous 
week's  sharp  downturn  having  materially  curtailed  receipts. 
Fat  lambs,  on  the  contrary,  sold  lower,  increased  marketings 
being  the  main  factor  in  the  down  turn.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  week,  however,  an  improved  tone  was  very  evident  in  the 
lamb  trade.  Chicago  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  a  gener- 
ally lower  market  in  the  grass  cattle  trade.  "River"  markets 
received  an  increased  number  of  grass  cattle,  mostly  from  dry 
sections  of  the  southwest,  and  prices  on  these  were  generally 
lower.  Recent  low  price  levels  curtailed  the  run  of  northwest- 
ern grassers  to  Chicago,  and  range  cattle  there  showed  price 
improvement  in  sympathy  with  fed  steers. 

Noticeable  in  the  week's  trade,  particularly  at  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,  was  a  much  more  stable  and  broad- 
ened outlet  for  heavy  steers,  especially  good  and  choice  grades, 
these  gaining  as  much  price  ground  as  light  steers  and  year- 
lings. Yearlings,  however,  continued  to  hold  the  limelight  and 
maintained  a  strong  premium  grade  for  grade  over  heavy  bul- 
locks. Improvement  in  the  fresh  meat  trade  was  a  strength- 
ening factor.  Best  load  lots  of  j'earlings  made  $10.65  for  the 
week  at  Chicago,  part  loads  selling  upward  to  $10.75.  Due  to 
the  scarcity  of  yearlings  and  light  steers,  mixed  offerings  in 
the  light  yearlings  class  sold  equally  as  high  as  straight  steer 
loads.  Heavy  bullocks  again  sold  upward  to  the  $10  mark,  a 
$9.25-$9.90  market  taking  bulk  of  heavy  steers  at  Chicago 
during  the  week.  Scarcity  was  the  predominant  note  in  the 
fat  she  stock  trade  and  gains  of  15^-250  were  general.  On  the 
upturn  values  assumed  a  top  heavy  position  in  relation  to 
steer  prices.  Most  grass-fat  cows  turned  at  $5-$6.75  at  Chicago, 
cutter  kinds  moving  largely  at  $3.85-$4.65,  Choice  light  grain- 
fed  heifers  scored  the  season's  high  mark  of  $10.50  but  were  no 
criterion  of  the  general  heifer  market,  bulk  of  the  supply  being 
of  the  grassy  variety  and  moving  at  S6.50-$7.50. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  trade  showed  •n  uneven  trend  at 
different  markets,  "River"  points  closing  the  week  at  values 
mostly  weak  to  25(5  lower,  while  Chicago  uncovered  a  250-40(4 
advance,  it  being  mainly  a  supply  proposition  at  the  different 
markets.  Lightweight  stockers  continued  to  receive  most  at- 
tention from  the  country,  it  taking  qualified  and  fleshy  feeders 
to  sell  on  a  comparative  price  basis  with  medium  to  good  light 
stockers.  A  spread  of  $6.25-$7.25  took  most  stockers  and 
feeders  out  of  the  Chicago  market. 

IIOGS    SCORE    ANOTHER    PRICE    ADVANCE 

All  principal  markets  responded  readily  to  sharp  curtailment 
in  receipts  of  hogs  on  the  ojjening  session  of  the  week,  and  after 
battling  along  at  near  steady  prices  another  sharp  advance  was 
scored  on  late  rounds.  Weighty  hogs  came  in  for  the  big  end 
of  the  week's  advance  and  packing  sows  that  had  been  selling 
relatively  low  in  comparison  with  butchers  scored  maximum 
upturns.  Weight  averages  continued  to  run  heavy,  at  least 
one  session  during  the  week  uncovering  an  average  weight  of 
packer  and  shipper  droves  at  Chicago  of  308  lbs.  Packing 
sows  arrived  liberally,  and  despite  a  generally  well-finished  corn- 
fed  supply,  more  grass  dieted  offerings  were  included  in  the 
run.  Pigs  also  ran  more  to  the  grassy  variety  and  the  price 
spread  continued  to  widen.  Choice  lightweight  hogs  closed 
the  week  at  Chicago  at  $13.75  generally,  outselling  light  lights 
by  250  and  pigs  by  250-500.  On  one  session  of  the  week  choice 
200  lb.  averages  reached  the  top,  shipping  demand  at  the  time 
centering  largely  on  180-210  lb.  averages.  Bulk  of  desirable 
240-300  lb.  butchers  ca.shed  at  the  close  at  $12.25-$12.90. 
Selected  sows  on  the  butcher  order  sold  upward  to  $11.50,  a 
spread  of  $10.50-$11  taking  the  bulk  of  packing  sow  offerings. 

Noticeable  in  the  week's  sheep  trade  was  the  fact  that  despite 
a  lower  trend  to  fat  lamb  values  feeder  lambs  moved  freely  at 
steady  to  strong  prices  and  in  instances  light  feeders  scored 
gains.  Choice  fat  lambs  closed  at  $14.40  at  Chicago  natives 
selling  largely  at  $13.50-$14.  Choice  feeding  lambs  topped  at 
$13.90  for  tlic  week,  country  demand  calling  chiefly  for  aver- 
ages around  GO  lbs.  A  few  heavy  feeders  suitable  for  shearing 
were  also  taken  on  country  account  at  $12.75-$13.25.     Western 


ranges  began  to  market  fat  sheep  more  freely  and  prices  turned 
lower.  Breeding  and  feeding  supplies  also  increased,  and  under 
strong  country  demand  values  ruled  firm.  Feeding  ewes  moved 
out  of  Chicago  largely  at  $4.50-86,  it  being  largely  a  $7.50-$8.50 
market  on  full  mouth  breeder  ewes.  A  small  supply  of  three 
and  four  year  olds  was  gathered  up  at  $10-$11. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 

August  9-14,  1926  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and  calves  i 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Market 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 
slaugh- 
ter 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 
slaugh- 
ter 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 
slaugh- 
ter 

Chicago --- 

68,  379 

17, 109 

51,  270 

107,  024 

25,  578 

81, 446 

83, 483 

24, 251 

59,232 

Denver 

4.468 

1,143 

2,891 

8,554 

3,618 

4,  553      9, 380 

7,222 

2,723 

Bast  St.  Louis. 

35,900 

17,  243 

19, 409 

64,  371 

37, 961 

.  26,  281    18,  569 

3,054 

15,775 

Fort  Worth..-. 

17,  ISO 

11,610 

4, 165 

2,7  47 

2.172 

258      6,  152 

2,388 

2,530 

IndiaBapolis  ^.. 

9,499 

4^249 

4r979 

31,662 

13,  523 

18, 680     5,  195 

2,421 

2,381 

Kansas  City... 

68,249 

35,  054 

30, 825 

35,  540 

10,021 

25,371    39,899 

9,487 

27,761 

Oklahoma  City 

5,691 

808 

4,  598 

3,479 

689 

3, 105'         682 

174 

178 

Omaha... 

33,  082 

11, 110 

21,  972 

58,002 

19,287 

38,775!  79,453 

49,0S0!  30,373 

St.  Joseph 

14,  ,592 

3,  267 

10,  802 

2-9, 891 

9,259 

21, 174|  27,428 

6,349 

21,087 

So.  St.  Paul.... 

30,720 

11,284 

17,  355 

31,  547 

7,067 

24i456 

7,056 

832 

5, 937 

Sioux  City 

16,  079 

4,998 

8,567 

47,  314 

14,  015 

31,472 

1,132 

1,193 

2,808 

Wichita 

4,106 

1,333 

2^006 

8,784 

468 

7,575 

1,878 

1,301 

1,022 

Total.... 

307,  945 

119,  208 

178,  899 

428;  975 

143,  658 

2a3, 146'28G,30? 

107,  752 

171,  807 

Total  Aug.  2-7, 

i 

1926       

235,  212 

89,  832 

150,  896 

452,  670 

141, 870 

310, 390  229, 199 

86.  602 

140, 859 

Total  Aug.  10- 

1 

15,1925 

364,828 

134,  738 

221, 869 

396, 387 

119,391 

274,308  268,453 

112,422 

160,^205 

'  Movement  of  calves,  Aug.  9^14:  Receipts,  60,342;  shipments,  21,587,  local  slaugh- 
ter, 41,053. 
*  Week  ended  Friday,  Aug.  13. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

August  9-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Monday. 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- - 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 
Aug.  9-14,  1926 
Aug.  2-7,  1926. 
Aug.  10-15, 1925 


Chicago 


Wt.  Cost 


East  St. 
Louis 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs 


Per 

too 

lbs. 
$12. 18]  201 
11.  21  221 
11.67  215 
11.59;  212 
U.  961  216 
11.57    228 

11.681  214 
11.72  218 
13.  18    219 


Fort 
Worth 


Wt.   Cost 


Lbs 
238 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$13.38 
12.  80:  233 
12.73]  203 
12.  65  211 
12.97]  188 
13.03 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$13.  08 
13.  36 
13.22 
13.38 
13.98 


12.941  219 
12.73!  231 
13.80]  197 


13.27 
13.  05 
12.75 


Kansas 
City' 


Wt.  Cost 


Per 

100 
Ihs. 
.$12.  04 
11.92 
11.92 


Omaha 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs 
274 
287 
2S9 


12.  22  301 
12.17  298 
12.41    296 


12.04 
11.82 


13.30   265 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$10. 82 
10.  68 
10.  (i6 
10. 

10.  83 
11.12 

10.81 
10.  45 
12.63 


South 
St.  Paul 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs 
268 
273 
278 
284 
292 
294 

280 
284 
271 


Per 

100 

;fo. 

.$10.  89 
10.97 
10.73 
10.77 
10.93 
10.82 

10.85 
10.  32 
12.48 


Boston  Wool  Market  Quotations 

The  Boston  wool  market  had  a  spotted  activity  during  the 
week  August  9-16.  Sales  were  usually  small  but  all  grades 
received  a  portion  of  the  demand.  A  few  sales  of  woolen 
wools  indicate  that  manufacturers  have  booked  somo  new 
business. 


Grade  and  length 

Grease  basis 
flccco  ' 

Scoured  basis 

Fleece 

Territory 

64's,  70's,  80*5  (fme)  strictly  combing... 
64's,  70's,  80's  (fine)  Frt-nch  combing... 

Per  pnvnel 
$0.  44-$0.  45 

Per  ponml 
$1. 07-$l.  12 
.  98-  L  00 
.93-    .96 
.93-    .97 
.89-    .92 
.85-    .88 
.80-    .83 
.71-    .72 
.72-    .76 
.06-    .67 
.63-    .64 

Per  povnd 
$1. 15-$1. 17 
1.00-  1.05 

(M's,  70's,  80's  (fine)  clothing 

58's,  60',s  (H  blood)  strictly  combing 

68's,  60's  (H  blood)  French  combing. .. 
58's,  60's  OA  blood)  clothing 

.36-    .38 
.44 

."39-""."40 
.43-    .44 
.38 
.  43-    .  44 
.39-    .40 
.37-    .38 

.95-    .98 
1.  00-  1.  02 
.95-    .98 
.88-    .90 

6C's  (%  blood)  strictly  combing. 

.  89-    .  91 

66's  IVs  blood)  clothing 

.79-    .80 

48's,  50'3  (34  blood)  strictly  combing... 

46's  (low  }4  blood)  strictly  combing 

36's,  40's,  44's  (common  and  braid) 

.79-    .81 
. 66-    .  67 
.  63-    .  64 

'  The  bettor  class  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  wool  1-30 
less.    Kentucky  and  similar  wool  2-5fS  higher  depending  on  tho  particular  lot  ollered. 
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Reduced  Fresh  Meat  Supplies  Strengthen  Prices 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

Demand  for  all  classes  of  fresh  meats  was  reasonably  slow  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  markets  and  Chicago  during  the  period 
August  9-13.  Except  at  Boston^  where  all  classes  except 
vealers  and  calf  carcasses  closed  lower  than  a  week  earlier,  the 
general  trend  of  prices  was  upward,  muttos  at  New  York  and 
pork  at  all  markets  being  exceptions.  The  upturn  was  attribu- 
table to  reduced  supplies  rather  than  to  any  improvement  in  the 
demand,  hot  weather  having  a  depressing  effect  on  retail  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  retailers.  Compared  v/ith  the  close  of  the 
preceding  week,  beef  at  Boston  ranged  from  50^-$l  lower,  veal 
steady  to  $1  higher,  lamb  weak  to  $1  lower,  and  mutton  $3 
lower.  At  other  markets  beef  closed  mostly  50^-$l  higher, 
vealers  and  calf  carcasses  $l-$3  higher,  lamb  steady  to  $1 
higher,  mutton  $2  lower  at  New  York  and  steady  to  $1  lower  at 
Philadelphia.  Pork  declines  ranged  from  50^$2  under  the 
preceding  Friday. 

Beef. — Steer  beef  supplies  at  Boston  ran  liberally  to  medium 
and  good  grades,  choice  grade  offerings  being  relatively  scarce 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  weeks.  Several  lots  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  carcasses  at  that  market  sold  at  discounts  rang- 
ing from  50^"-Sl  under  lighter  weights  of  the  better  grades. 
All  grades  vrere  represented  at  New  York,  with  a  top  of  $18  on 
choice  yearlings,  weightier  kinds  of  similar  quality  realizing 
$16-$17  mostly.  Not  much  change  was  noted  in  the  character 
of  offerings  at  Philadelphia,  although  several  cars  showed  the 
effects  of  age  or  hot  weather  in  transit.  At  Chicago  a  large 
percentage  of  the  supply  graded  good  and  choice,  and  with 
lighter  receipts  the  market  had  a  firm  undertone.  Cow  beef 
supplies  were  generally  light,  and  prices  followed  the  same  trend 
as  those  of  steer  beef. 

Veal. — Receipts  at  New  York  were  the  lightest  of  the  year, 
and-  other  markets  also  reported  limited  supplies.  A  strong 
market  resulted,  vealers  at  New  York  reaching  $27  and  fat  calf 
carcasses  $20-$21  in  spots.  At  Boston  good  calf  carcasses  sold 
upward  to  $18  and  thin  coarse  sides  to  $9  or  below.  Light 
supplies  at  other  markets  enabled  sellers  to  obtain  higher  prices, 
although  demand  was  far  from  active. 

Lamb. — The  sharp  net  advance  of  $4-$5  scored  at  Phila- 
delphia was  largely  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  demorahzed 
close  of  the  preceding  week,  and  sharp  reductions  in  receipts. 
At  Boston  a  slow  trade  caused  some  accumulation  of  stocks  in 
coolers,  and  made  lower'prices  necessary  to  move  the  suppty. 
QuaUty  showed  im.provement  at  that  market,  but  was  none  too 
good  at  New  York,  where  a  few  sales  of  choice  grade  reached 
$32,  with  most  sales  of  that  grade  at  $28-$29.  An  unsatis- 
factory demand  at  Chicago  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  opening 
advance  of  $2^  prices  closing  in  line  with  a  week  previous. 

Mutton. — Normal  to  fairly  liberal  supplies  at  Boston  and 
New  York  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  limited  demand. 
At  the  latter  point  many  lots  were  frozen  by  speculators, 
$11-$12  being  the  usual  bids  for  desirable  kinds.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  strength  of  the  lamb  market  had  a  tendency  to  boost 
mutton  values,  although  net  changes  for  the  week  were  limited. 
Supplies  at  Chicago  were  Ught,  consisting  mainly  of  heavy 
weight  ewes. 

Pork. — Increased  receipts  found  a  very  limited  outlet  at 
Boston  where  receivers  were  forced  to  freeze  liberal  quantities 
of  loins.  Supplies  were  light  to  moderate  elsewhere,  but  demand 
was  poor.  Light  average  loins  were  scarce  at  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  sold  fairly  readily,  but  other  averages  were  hard 
to  move,  especially  weighty  kinds. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  * 

August  5-14, 1926,  with  Comparisons 
[Inilollars  per  100  pounds] 


Commodity 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug,- 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug, 
10-15, 
1925 

3-year 
average^ 

Hams  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average,. 
Hams  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average.. 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average.. 

37.00 
34.00 
24.50 
44.00 
40.50 
23.00 
17.50 
16.50 
17.50 
16. 00 

37.00 
34.00 
24.50 
44.00 
40.50 
23.00 
17. 50 
16.50 
17.50 
16.00 

31.75 
29.75 
20.50 
39.75 
35.  75 
26.50 
20.00 
20.50 
19.50 
15.  00 

27.00 
24.13 
15.42 
33.75 
27.63 
18.29 
14.92 
'  18.  50 
16.13 

14.  oa 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average.. 

BelUes,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Kettle  rendered  lard,  tierces.    .    ... 

Pure  lard,,  tierces.. 

Lard  substitutes,  tierces... 

1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the.  following  weeks:  Aug.  13-18,  1923;  Aug.  11-16, 
1924;  Aug.  10-15,  1925. 

'  2-year  average. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

August  9-14,  J.926,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Chicago 

New  York 

Kind  and  grade ' 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1925 

Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 

Three- 
year 
aver- 
age 2 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 

Three- 
year 
aver- 
age 2 

Beef  and  Veal 

Beef: 
Steer- 
Choice— 

700  lbs.  up. 

700  lbs.  down.... 
Good— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down 

Medium,  all 

15.60 
16.50 

14.50 
15.00 

13.50 

12.00 

12.90 
11.  ,55 
10.20 

22,50 
20.60 
18.60 
16.50 

15.  50 
16.15 

14.50 
14.80 

13. 15 

11.  50 

12.25 
11. 00^ 
9.50 

21.00 
19.00 
17.  00 
15.00 

}21.  00 

}l8.  25 

14.  50 

10.75 

13.00 
10.00 
7.50 

20.90 
18.40 
14:90 
11.4fr 

19.03 

17.23 

14.67 

11.33 

13.  .50 
11.08 
8.00 

19.83 
17.  53 
14.60 
11. 10 

/16:  50 
\16.  75 

/lo.  75 
U5. 75 

13.50 

11.00^ 

12.25 
10.50 
9.25 

23.70 
19.90 
17.40 
15.  20 

19.40 
16.80 
13.80 
12.30 

|29.70 

15.  50 
16.00 

14.75 
14.75 

12.50 

10.00 

11.  50 
10;  00- 
8.75 

22.10 
19.10 
16;  10 
13.30 

17.00 
14.80 
12.60 
10.80 

29150 

}22.  00 

}l7.90 

14.40 

11.  20 

14.10 

12.  60 
10.  50 

23.20 
19.70 
16.50 
13.20 

20.10 

17.42 

13.88 

10.37 

13.59 
11.63 
9.28 

21.57 
18.57 
14.73 
11.20 

Common,  all 

weights^ 

Cow- 
Good  

Medium 

Veal:  3 
Vealers — 

Choice... 

Good 

Medium     .  ..  .  . 

Common 

Calf  carcasses- 
Choice. 

Good . 

14.  50 
13.00 
11.00 

29.50 

Medium 

Common 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Lamb: 
Light     to      heavy- 
weight— 
Choice— 
30-42  lbs 

30. 00 

J29. 10 

\27.  00 

24. 10 
20.40 

14.  .50 
12.00 
9.90 

25.85 

28.40 
25.  80 
23.40 
19.10 
17.90 

18. 05 
16. 20 

27.68 

25.55 

22.50 
18.28 

15.23 
12.40 
9.50 

29.87 

25.  57 
23.23 
19.97 

0) 

e) 

13.90 
12.32 

129:30 

|27.  50 

25.60 
22.  20 

14.40 
12.40 
10.20 

27.00 

31.20 
28.40 
25.40 
22:50 
2L  00 

20.00 

42-55  lbs 

27.60 

Good— 
30^2  lbs 

28.00 

27:80 

f28.60 

28.00 

42-55  lbs 

25.47 

All  weights- 
Medium 

25.50 
21.50 

13.50 
11.00 
9.50 

25.00 

27:80 
24.20 
19.80 
16.30 
15. 30 

18.00 

24.80 
20.  80 

12.00 
10.50 
9.50 

25.50 

27.20" 
24.50 
20.  20: 
16.50 
15.40 

18.30 

26.  50 
22.  60 

13.  .50 
12.  00 
10.00 

28.50 

29.00 
2(5.05 
21.60 
20.20 
17.80 

19.80 

2.5:50 
22.00 

15.10 
13.  60 
11.60 

30.50 

28.90 
26.70 
22.40 
21.  00 
18.30 

20.00 

22.50 
18.97 

15.37 
13.93 
11.68 

22.67 

26.70 

24:53 

21.63 

(<) 

(*) 

15.  23 

.Mutton  (ewes): 

Good.. 

Medium 

Fresh  Pork  Cuts 

Hams: 
12-16  lb.  average 

Loins: 

8-10  lb.  average. 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-15  lb.  average 

15-18  lb.  average 

18-22  lb.  average 

Shoulders: 
New    York     style, 
skinned- 

Picnics: 
4-6  lb.  average 

6-8  lb.  average 

.  18.  60 
25.  30 
16.00^ 

19.00 
25.50 
15.  50 

'24.I0' 
16.  00 

»  10  70 

Butts,  Boston  style--. 
Spare  ribs       .. 

23.  00 
14.00 

22;  60 
13.55 

23.40 
13. 35 

17.55 
9.87 

18.25 
12  50 

1  Changes  in  weight  specifications  for  steer,  calf,  veal,  and  lamb  carcasses  were 
made  on  Oct.  5,  1925. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug".  lS-18,  1923;  Aug.  11-16, 
1924;  .^ug.  10-15,  1925. 

s  Skin  on. 

*  Average  price  for  corresponding  week  of  1925  only. 

» 2-year  average. 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 

August  9-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of  to- 

Average weight 

Average  price  per 

tal  by  grades 

(pounds) 

lOOpounds 

Grade 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

lo- 
ts, 

1925 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

9-14, 

2-7, 

10-15, 

9-14, 

2-7, 

9-14, 

2-7, 

9-14, 

2-7, 

10-1.5, 

1926 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1926 

1925 

Choice  and 

prime. -- 

6,540 

7,120 

3,685 

20.6 

25.3 

16.  8il,211il,  100 

1,20s 

.$9. 93 

$9.92 

$15.  24 

Good 

14,  392 

12.  016 

8,794 

45.3 

42.7 

40:0:i.072il,058 

1,0.57 

9.52 

9.35 

12.38 

Medium. - 

9,986 

8,351 

8,593 

31.5 

29.7 

39.11,0411,021 

1,094 

8.67 

8.51 

8.95 

Common:. 

816 

645 

898 

2.6 

2.3 

4.  1  1,  047      982 

910 

6.99 

6.93 

6.95 

Total.... 

31,734 

28, 132'21,  970 

100.0 

100.0 

100;  0  1, 0901,  056 

1,090 

9.30 

9.21 

11.38 

116 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  August  9-14,   1926,  with  Comparisons 

|In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Classification 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers  (1,500  lbs.  up)  good  and  choice  '. 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice - 

Good -- 

Medium -- 

Common 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice. __ - -- 

Good 

Medium ---- 

Common 

Low  cutter  and  cutter 

Yearling  steers  and  heifers — 

Good  and  choice  (850 lbs.  down).. 

Heifers — 

Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  up) 

Common     and     medium      (all 
weights) - 

Cows — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium.. — 

Low  cutter  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (1,500  lbs.  up) '.. 
Good  and  choice  (1,500  lbs.  down- 
yearlings  excluded) 

Cutter  to  medium 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded) — 

-Medium  to  choice  *.. 

Cull  and  common 

Vealers — 

Medium  to  choice 

Cull  and  common 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves:  ' 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  good  and  choice.. 
Steers    (800  lbs.   up)    common   and 

medium 

Steers    (800   lbs.    down)    good    and 

choice 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down)  common  and 

medium 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

Cows,  common  to  choice 

Calves  (steers)  common  to  choice 


Hogs 

Top  (highest  price  not  average).. 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  common-choice. 

Packing  hogs — smooth  and  rough  « 

Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  lbs.) 
medium-choice 


Chicago 


Aug. 
9- 
14, 

1926 


Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 


9.39 

10.18 
9.58 
8.51 
6.82 

10.56 
9.94 
8.50 
6.81 
5.50 

9.92 

9.20 

7.38 


Aug. 
10- 
15, 
1925 


9.  31114.  62 


7.41 
5.60 
4.16 


.  12,15. 13 
.  4612.  56 
.44  9.61 
.  OOl  7.12 

I 
.  42  14.  83 
.  76  12.  09 
.  38,  8.  93 
.88  6.40 
.  50   4.  76 

.  88  12.  65 

.04' 10.  75 

I 
.  06,  7. 15 


28  8.  02 
40  4.97 
90   3.31 

I 
70    5.80 

I  1 

88    6.08 
5.  50'  5.  42,  4.  01 


3- 

year 
aver- 


12.68 

1L19 

9.14 

7.03 


East  St.  Louis 


Aug. 
9- 
14, 
1926 


12.  50  10. 
10.  93|  9. 

8.82  7. 
6.  52I  5. 
4.47i  4. 

10. 90 10. 

9.68   8. 

6.49   5. 


Aug. 
2-7, 
1823 


7.50 

4, 

3.00 


85 
34 

48 
75 

50  10. 

£0  9. 

941  7. 

75  5. 

75  4. 

I21IO. 

52  8. 

90  5. 

62!  6. 

38,  5. 

82  3. 


Aug. 
10- 
15, 
1925 


13.90 

14.52 

12. 
9.38 
6.50 


35  14.  40 
7212.  35 


6.25    6.25 


5.75!  5. 
I 
12. 15,11. 
8.00 


7.50 

6.30 

7.53 

6.46 
5.28 
4.75 


58  6.38 

68^  4.25 

98  12.  28 

;.  18  7.  95 

.  531  8.  25: 

.      I 

..  32i  6.  881 

.  42i  7.  92, 

■.05  6.30: 

■.  18l  5.  25, 

.75  4.00 


5.95    6. 
3.  90    5. 

Vo.23  ('• 
4.95    5. 

10.  92  10. 
7.16    6. 

e 

I P  6.2«  < 
,1  jl5. 

}3  4.28{^; 


9.25 
6.25 
4.62 

12.25 


5.75 


7.12 
4.75 


5.48 


3- 
year 
aver- 
age 1 


38   6.  38   5.  90 
00.  4. 


30   7. 
75    5. 


80  10. 
55   6. 


25  7. 

5. 
i 

25|  7. 

75;  6. 

38  5. 

25  4. 


4.  02| 


Fort 
.Worth 


Kansas  City 


Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 


6.00 
5.12 


7.38 
6.12 
5.25 
4.38 


6.85 

4. 

5.68 
4.43 
3.10 


Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 


7.50 
5.251 


Aug. 

9- 

14, 
1926 


Aug. 
2-7, 
1S26 


8.74    8.7413.24 


Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 


9.  301  ft 
8.38 
7.06 
5.45 


14.21 
11.52 

8.65 

ft 


8.  75 
7.25; 
5.00 
3.25 


7.25 
4.72 


9.95 
5.42 


7.62 
5.50 


.  86,     5.  00 
.  72,     4. 12 

i.99\  7 
i.50  /  ' 
.741     5.72 

.181    8.84 
.  02      5.  98 


i.OO 


7.50  \     7. 

I P  5.75,-^ 
5.50,1  I   5. 


7.70 

4.95 

5.22 
3.56 
2.36 


3.88 
2.88 


7.10 
4.38 


7.80 
6.05 


5.00 


9.83 
8.  80:  8. 

7.  40l  7. 
5.  74|  6. 
4.70 


ft  42 
8.00 


66  14. 12 
84  11.  52 
58,  8.45 
00  5.82 
881  3.78 


4, 

ft  40,11.  65 

7. 

6. 


6.38 

4.  61  4. 

3.44  3. 

5.56  5. 


6. 35   7. 
4.  35    4. 


ft  00: 
5.40    5. 


7.20 
5.62 


94'  9.  80 

I 
02    6.42 

24  ft  96 
57,  4.  33 
42   3, 

48    4.  94 

.60    5.48 
.55    3. 

I 
05    5.95 

80    3.  50 

25!  ft  33 
50   5. 


3- 

year 
aver- 


75 
38 
12   3.38 


38!  4.  50  U  3 


82 1- 


53    7.34 
79.  5.  21 
7. 48|  7.  66,  7.  06 


!     I 


12.04 
10.41 
8.45 
ft  37 

1L89 
10.29 
8.16 
5.87 
3.88 

10.32 

8.59 

5.67 

ft. 58 
4.17 
2.72 


5.23 
3.59 

/3  6.89 

V  5.74 

3.54 

8.29 
4.96 

3  6  97 


Omaha 


Aug. 
9-14. 
1926 


ft  04 

ft  70 
8.92 
7.92 
ft  48 


ft  25 
7.92 
ft  50 
5.18 

ft  45 

8.52 

ft  51 

ft  74 
4.  9S 
3.79 


5. 
4.93 


8.62 
5.78 


4.62 
"3.00 


5.  78|  5. 
5.75;  5. 
4.151  4. 
ft  62   ft 


Sheep  and  Lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84  lbs. 

down)  medium-choice 

All  weights,  cull  and  common 

Yearling  wethers,  medium-choice 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  cull 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 
Feeding  lambs,  medium-choice 


13.85  13.65  14.30    14.30,13.90  13.7514.60  14.00  14.1513.6513.30  13. 

11.76  11.32  13.18    10.  04,13.03  12.  76  13.87  10.75  13.54,13.12  12.12:12. 

12. 20|11,98,13.45!  10.3512.25,11.89,13.521  10.45  12.99  13.24 

III  I 

13.02,12.62  13.64    10.54  13.00,12.78  13.75  10.68  13.70,13.31 

III  I 

13. 13;13.  03.13.  22|   10.  21:13.  40,13.  27|13.  87  10.67  13.  67il3.  08,12.  78,12. 

13. 12.13. 12  13.  OS:     ft  98  13.  21,1.3.  32  13.  75  10.  33:  13.  65  12.  42  12.  9112. 

10.43    ft9lll2.  OsCy-pgjftOO   ftSOll.go/j^-^niO.  27'll.  ,50    "  "" 


11.8511. 
12.49,12. 


88;  4.94i 
74,  5.50 
16  3.62 
62|  5.92 


2513.  90 
06  13.30 

71  13. 15 

I 
36  13.  45 


>4.22{«:00 


13.90   13.10 

10.13  11.37 

10. 14 


11.  .5; 


10.31    12.41 


12.8912.90  13.47 


13.2313.60  14.64 
10.  00!  10.  7512.45 


10.9, 
ft  46 
3.48 

12.58 


11.3811.20 
ft44i  ft  40 
.3.  42i  3.00 

12.0014.75 

I 


9.  77  12.  77|12. 
12.20  12.47 


13.1912.6812.9813.88    12. 
10.  07110.2010.48  10. 

10. 31I10. 00,10. 1010. 


13.  27|     ft  77 

I 
12.65  'ft  48 


ft  211  4.75 
2.72    2.25 


4. 
2.25 


80,  9. 
751  4. 
50     2. 


12.50 


11.  25 
8.50 

10.00 
5.25 
2.  .38 


11.50 


11.88 
8. 88 


66  13.49    10.24]  12.71 
83  13.47  ^  9.91 

ft82j  ft5o'l2. 18'|3g;gg 


12.58 
12.  51 


12.96 
ft  72 
93  10.  32 
.TO  5.62 
2.75 


74  12.  80 

I 
88  12. 88 


36 14. 05 
95  10. 80 
45  11.  05 
75,  ft  02 
75    2.70 


'  10.  05 


12.77 
ft, 58 

10.08 
5.73 
2.49 


jlO.  11 


11.23 


Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 


.90 


ft  58 
8.  S2 


ft  42 


Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 


13.36 


9.  13  11. 

7.  88,  8. 

ft  50  a 

5. 18:  4. 


ft  36 12. 

I 
8.  32,10. 


24 
48 
ft  23    6.  28 


ft  44'  7. 

4.  74,  4. 
3.62  2. 

5.  82!  4. 

5.90  5. 

4.  86  3. 

6. 12|  6. 

4.  25|  3. 

I 

8.25|  7. 

5.38  5. 

7.55 

ft  12 

7.62 


South  St.  Paul 


vea-    '^"^■ 
l^.^-  •  9-14, 

!„f  ■     1926 
age  1 


12.10 
10.59 

8.57 
ft  50 

11.90 
10.  35 
8.29 
ft  04 
4.06 

10.41 

8.91 

5.63 

ft90; 
4.30 
2.71 


ft  50  ft 
8.25  S. 
ft  50    ft 


1926    }^'^ 


ft  50 
8.25 
ft  50 
4.75 


30 

88 

75 

58 
90 
42 

5.  901  5.  75 


ft  30 

7. 

5.75 

ft  62 
5.00 
3.62 


.5.56 
3.74 

p  6.65  \ 

V  5.64  / 

4.32 


25 

98|.] 

37 


7.87 
5.16 


ft  12;  5. 
ft  00  .5. 
4.00  3. 
ft  88    5. 


13.10,13. 
11.02  12. 

11.3512. 

12.  21  13. 

12.  56  13. 

|13. 

ft  7311. 
12. 


^-,1  If 

r  6.16,1 
ICii  I 

88l     5. 69 


85 


13.85 
ft  60 


ft.S5 
10.00 


ftS7 
10.80 


ft  15 
5.02 

ft  00 
4.25 

ft  55 
5.50 

7.25 

ft  GO 

7.25 

5.62 
5.12 
4.  ,50 
5.75 


50  11.  62 

25;  8.  58 
50    ft  OS 


50  U.  50 
25;  8.45 
50:  5.  6S 
4.15 


11.12 


5.62 

6.25 
4.12 
2.88 


5. 

4.78    3.70 


ft  00 
4.25 

ft  10 


ft  62 
3.85 

fteoj 


3- 
year 

aver- 
age ' 


10.29 
8.32 
ft  36 


10.25 
8.11 
5.83 
3.91 

ft  67 

8.22 

5.4? 

ft  14 
3.96 
2.63 


5.14 
3.49 

13  6.54 

V  5.75 

4.0a 

8.8a 
5. 95j     5.  52 


7.00 


>3  6.25 


00    5.38  1 

25    ft50ll 

i  P5.62 

62!  .5.251) 

75    5.25      5.21 


13. 10; 
11.  25 


12.08 
12.59 


12,82 
12.  74 


fi.fsh 


11.40,. 


12.8613.2214. 
10.  30  10.  7511. 

ft  9010.  42  10. 

5.081  5.82,  ,5. 

3. 15    3.  20,  2. 


3  ft  21 


12.35 


06  12.90  12.42 
10. 48  9. 98 
10.02!-.. 
5.  541  5.  92 
2.  54      3. 00 


12. 5412. 46  14. 05 


12.42. 


12.  75  13 
10.  94;  12.  57 


12.00:12.82 
12.3812.82 


13.75 
ft  40 


ft  87 
ft  94 


10.03 
ft  83 


12.5913.00 
12.  46 13.04 

ft  58,11.  S3jm;i| 


13.  25  3  ft  54 
12. 1213.36     8.74 


12.80,13.60  12.20 
10.3011.48  ft  79 
3ft  12 
5.80,  ft  00,  5.47 
2.92   2.75     2.3Z 


1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  13-18,  1923;  Aug.  U-18,  1924;  Aug.  10-15,  1925. 

'  No  comparable  grade  prior  to  .Tuly  1,  1925. 

3  2-vear  average. 

'  Prior  to  .luly  1,  192.5,  classed  as  190-260  lbs.  and  200  lbs.  up. 

»  Prior  to  July  1,  1925,  all  grades  were  combined  under  heavy  and  under  light-weight  steers.    Cows  and  heifers  were  also  combined. 

•  Prior  to  July  1,  1925,  smooth  and  rough  reported  separately. 


Larger  British  Pork  Imports 

Bacon  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  ,July  reached  71,792,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  over  10,000,000  pounds  over  ■June  and 
3,024,000  pounds  more  tlian  in  July,  1925,  according  to  pre- 
liminary figures  cabled  by  E.  A.  Foley,  .American  agricultural 
commissioner  at  London.     Takings  from  both  Denmark  and 


the  United  States  were  heavier  than  for  June,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  increase  resulted  from  larger  quantities  of  Netherlands  pork 
arriving  in  the  form  of  bacon.  Lard  imports  totaled  22,70.3,000 
pounds,  or  slightly  more  than  in  June,  but  less  that"  la.st  year. 
Ham  imports  amounted  to  10,410,000  pounds,  also  a  slight 
decline  below  June  and  over  9,000,000  pounds  under  July, 
1925. 
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Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 

August  9-14,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of 
head 

Per  cent  of 

total  by  weight 

ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

Weight  range 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 
10- 
15, 
1925 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 

10- 

15, 
1925 

Aug. 
9-14, 
1926 

Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 
10- 
15, 
1925 

1,001  lbs.  up 

901-1,000  lbs 

801-900  lbs 

701-800  lbs 

700  lbs.  down 

166 
151 
411 
35 
538 

221 
197 
273 
563 
890 

330 

476 
688 
586 
565 

12.8 
11.6 
31.6 
2.7 
41.3 

10.3 
9.2 
12.7 
26.3 
41.5 

13.0 
18.7 
23.1 
23.0 
22.2 

1,140 
938 
830 
744 
575 

1,132 
932 
835 
753 
563 

1,106 
937 
847 
754 
603 

$7.41 
6.81 
6.85 
7.00 
6.79 

$7.16 
6.70 
6.47 
6.59 
6.27 

$9.10 
7.71 
6.53 
6.38 
6.33 

Total 

1,  301  2, 144 

2,545 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  OJ     774 

740 

822 

6.94 

6.57 

7.17 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

August  7-13,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destina- 
tion 

Aug.  7-13, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923. 1924, 

1925 

Aug.  7-13, 
1926 

Per  ceut 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923. 1924, 

1925 

Aug.  7-13, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923, 1924, 

1926 

Market  origin: 

Chicago 

1,993 

942 

887 

2.391 

538 

14,299 

395 

5,936 

1,326 

8,023 

3,510 

933 

60.7 
30.5 
13.3 
87.8 
50.5 
48.0 
53.5 
59.0 
36.1 
111.9 
72.3 
30.9 

20,  370 
882 
138 
996 
908 
6,817 
303 

46,  385 

4,538 

802 

687 

607 

124.8 

33.2 

East  St.  Louis-- 

Fort  Worth 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City 

75 
155 
174 
1,006 
114 

28.5 
41.0 
94.1 
43.2 
82.6 

22.7 
304.6 
114.1 

80.6 

155.3 

St.  Joseph 

Sb.  St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 

496 
2,320 
2,921 

43L3 
199.  8 

102.4 
146.3 
103.2 

69. 1 

Total 

State  destination: 
Arizona        _  -- 

41, 173 

33 

52 

687 

10,  061 

2,118 

10. 169 

1,951 

110 

54.1 

7,261 

110.8 

82,  433 

128.2 

Calif^ornia 

106.1 
35.8 
67.1 
56.3 
56.8 
21.4 
97.  n 

Illinois          

492 

439 

3. 335 

247 

73.4 
119.3 
222.2 
147.9 

12.248 

11,429 

27, 166 

1,780 

1,142 

317 

4,037 

2,690 

8,211 

10, 129 

108.4 

Indiana---'- 

Iowa 

147.1 
177.4 

Kansas- 

Kentucky    

40.0 
263. 1 

1 

Michigan- 

Minnesota 

Missouri- 

Nebraska 

634 

746 

3,880 

4,127 

121.9 
101.9 
41.7 
389.7 

131 
270 
598 
244 
260 

57.5 
80.1 
103.6 
77.0 

110.6 

330.4 

92.5 

112.2 

New  York 

203 
1,169 
1,371 
1,313 

133 
2,076 

340 

41, 173 

123.8 
69.3 

100.  :■ 
81.6 
19.0 

216.0 
77.4 

766 
1,291 

285.8 

Ohio      

915 
114 

385.4 

Oklahoma 

144.3 

South  Dakota 

Texas     -  - 

155 
61 

52.4 

480 

748 

221.2 

Wisconsin 

79.6 

Total     

54.  1 

.    7,261 

110.8 

82, 433 

128.2 

Season  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


July  3  to  Aug.  13,  1926 

Same  period  1  year  ago 

Same  period  2  years  ago 

Same  period  3  3-eais  ago . 

Current   period   as  per   cent    of   average    of   3 
previous  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves 


230, 901 
315, 079 
233,  205 
370,  386 

75.4 


Hogs 


44,547 
35, 130 

18,840 
43,064 

137.7 


Sheep 


303, 019 
221,  705 
281,  815 
218,  392 

125.9 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  week 
August  9-14,  1926,  amounted  to  1,067,163  lbs.  grease,  39,464 
lbs.  scoured  and  192,549  lbs.  mohair,  valued  at  $376,661; 
imports  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to  641,115 
lbs.  grease  and  3,914  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $168,601  and 
imports  through  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  977,376 
lbs.  gi-ease  and  13,554  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $240,424. 

4292°— 26 2 


Many  Apples  Expected;  Moderate  Potato  Crop 

A  most  striking  thing  about  the  produce  situation  in  mid- 
August  was  the  sharp  reduction  in  shipments  of  peaches  and 
watermelons.  Peaches  still  held  first  place  but  were  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  preceding  week's  volume.  Melon  output 
also  decreased  about  1,000  cars  and  was  lighter  than  a  year 
ago.  Pear  shipments  were  well  maintained;  cantaloupes  in- 
creased about  50  %,  while  potatoes  held  rather  steadily  around 
500  cars  daily.  Potato  markets  showed  signs  of  strengthening. 
Peaches  also  closed  firmer  in  some  cities,  under  the  decreasing 
supply.  Summer  ^„pple  prices  stayed  relatively  low,  and  little 
interest  was  being  shown  in  California,  grapes.  Watermelons 
tended  upward  in  leading  cities,  but  cantaloupes,  onions  and 
cabbage  were  dull  and  weak.  Colorado  cantaloupes  were  start- 
ing at  fairly  good  prices.  Colorado  lettuce  was  of  better  qual- 
ity and  the  market  showed  a  stronger  tone.  Heavier  plantings 
than  last  year  but  lighter  yields  make  the  late  onion  crop  ap- 
pear to  be  about  15,376,000  bushels,  or  600,000  more  than  in 
1925.  Indiana  has  the  largest  crop.  August  pear  estimates 
were  increased  half  a  million  bushels  over  the  July  figure  and 
the  crop  is  25%  above  last  year's  production.  Best  western 
Bartletts  were  bringing  $2.50-$3.25  per  box  in  terminal  mar- 
kets. Combined  movement  of  28  products  dropped  sharply  to 
19,675  cars. 

Apples. — August  estimates  indicate  a  commercial  apple 
crop  bigger  than  ever  before.  Condition  improved  during  July 
and  the  forecast  of  production  was  increased  bv  more  than 
2,000,000  barrels  to  a  total  of  39,559,090.  Average  for  the  last 
five  years  was  slightly  over  30,000,090.  In  the  nine  Western 
-States  there  appears  to  be  a  commercial  crop  of  17,121,000 
barrels,  or  about  3,000,000  more  than  last  vear.  Eastern  and 
Central  States,  with  22,438,000  barrels,  will  have  3,500,000 
more'  than  in  1925.  If  Washington  proves  to  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  10,000,000  barrels,  as  now  indicated,  it  would 
exceed  even  the  record-breaking  crop  of  1923.  New  York 
State  also  tends  toward  new  records  with  an  expected  total  of 
6,400,000  barrels,  even  greater  than  the  1922  commercial  pro- 
duction there.  Virginia,  Oregon,  and  California  are  coming 
back  to  normal,  with  two  or  three  million  barrels  each,  as 
against  little  over  a  million  last  season.  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Idaho  may  not  equal  last  year's  commercial  crop. 

Early  apples  have  been  abundant  and  prices  as  low  as 
5Gp-Sl'.50  per  bushel.  The  main  crop,  judging. from  opening 
quotations,  may  do  a  little  better.  Early  reports  from  north- 
western apple  sections  show  ranges  of  opening  sales  nearly  as 
high  as  those  of  last  season,  mostly  $1.25-$1.50  per  box  for 
E.xtra  Fancy  Jonathans,  medium  to  large  size,  compared  with 
$1.40-81.50  a  year  ago.  Delicious  were  quoted  at  S2.50-$2.75 
and  Newtowns  at  $1.50.  Few  .sales  of  other  varieties  are  re- 
ported. Advance  sales  in  the  West  Virginia  apple  section 
have  been  few  and  quotations  more  or  less  nominal,  ranging 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  barrel,  according  to  varietj'.  Deli- 
cious were  quoted  as  high  as  85.50.  Some  varieties  were  re- 
ported 25^  lower  than  last  season,  others  about  the  same, 

WESTERN    SHIl  MENTS    ACTIA  E 

A  temporary  lull  reduced  eastern  shipments  of  last  week  to 
265  cars,  chiefly  from  Michigan,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  lUinois, 
New  York,  and  Delaware  in  the  order  of  importance.  This 
total  volume  from  the  East  and  Middle  West,  however,  was 
less  than  half  of  last  August's  corresponding  movement  and  the 
season  total  to  date  is  about  one-third  lighter  than  a  year  ago 
because  of  lateness  of  the  crop  in  several  leading  States.  In  the 
West  a  different  condition  prevails.  From  California's  light 
1925  crop,  only  460  cars  had  moved  to  August  15, -but  this 
season  more  than  1,700  cars  have  already  been  shipped.  Oregon 
and  Vfashington  also  are  doing  better,  so  that  the  combined 
western  apple  output  to  date  is  at?  least  three  times  that  of 
last  summer. 

Potato  crop  reports  still  indicate  light  to  moderate  production 
this  season.  During  July  the  crop  improved  in  the  East  and  m 
the  North  Central  region  as  far  as  Minnesota.  From  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Nebraska  westward  there  was  a  general  decline, 
except  in  Colorado.  Maine  now  expects  practically  as  many 
potatoes  as  last  season,  or  slightly  over  34,000,000  busheis. 
Compared  with  last  year,  considerably  heavier  crops  are  indi- 
cated for  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  Washington  ^ 
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and  Oregon.  Minnesota  and  other  important  States  may  not 
have  quite  so  many  potatoes  as  in  1925,  but  final  production 
depends  largely  on  weather  conditions  between  now  and 
digging  time. 

The  August  estimate  was  increased  about  12,000,000  bushels 
over  the  July  figure,  and  the  prospective  total  of  345,569,000 
bushels  is  approximately  20,000,000  more  than  the  short  crop  of 
1Q25,  but  80,000,000  less  than  the  very  heavy  production  of  1924. 
The  indicated  crop  still  lacks  51,000,000  bushels  of  equaling 
the  average  for  the  last  five  j-ears.  Figuring  the  population  of 
the  United  States  at  117,136,000,  August  estimates  average 
2.95  bushels  per  capita,  which  is  still  below  normal  requirements. 

Of  the  20,000,000  bushel  increase  over  last  year  nearly  tv/o- 
thirds  belong  to  the  earl}^  and  intermediate  States  or  those 
sections  from  which  car-lot  shipments  are  fairly  well  completed 
bj'  September  1.  Only  the  remaining  third  of  the  increase  can 
be  credited  to  the  surplus-producing  late-potato  States,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  car-lot  supply  originates.  Total  figures  by  groups 
are  given  below: 


Estimate 

13  early 
potato 
States 

16  deficient- 
,    producing 
late-potato 
States  1 

19  surplus- 
producing 
late-potato 
States 

August,  1926 — - 

Bushels 
27, 3.56,  000 
22,  285,  000 

Bushels 
75, 339,  000 
68, 378,  000 

Bushels 
242,  874,  000 

Harvested,  1925    

235.  239.  000 

5,  071,  000 

6,  961,  000 

7,  635,  000 

1  Including  intermediate  States  through  shipping  by  September. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  car-lot  movement  has  been  running 
lighter  than  during  early  August,  1925,  and  the  past  week's 
output  of  3,160  cars  was  about  600  less  than  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time  Idaho,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  V/isconsin,  and  Nebraska 
were  shipping  much  miore  actively  than  at  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  movement  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ken- 
tucky completely  dwarfs  that  of  last  August.  Nev/  Jersey  was 
still  leading  with  960  cars,  and  Long  Island's  output  jumped 
to  300.     Kansas  and  Missouri  together  shipped  nearly  900  cars. 

Chicago  prices  were  about  $1  per  100  pounds  less  than  in 
mid-August,  1925,  and  other  cities  were  relatively  low,  but 
potatoes  generally  closed  higher  than  the  week  before  in  the 
Middle  West,  while  New  York  and  Boston  sagged.  Chicago 
ear-lot  prices  fluctuated  rapidly.  Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked 
Cobblers  reached  top  of  $2-$2.15  per  100  pounds,  then  dropped 
35^  and  finally  closed  at  $1.75-$1.90.  Minnesota  Early  Ohios 
were  bringing  $1.60-81.65  in  that  market,  while  Jersev  Cobblers 
jobbed  in  the  East  at  $2.25-$3.  New  York  City  dealers  got 
only  $1.85-$2.  A  few  sales  of  Virginia  stock  were  made  at  $4^$5 
per  barrel,  and  New  York  quotations  on  Long  Island  potatoes 
ranged  S3.50-$4,  which  was  70?^  better  than  the  price  a  year 
ago.  La.st  reports  from  the  Kaw  Valley  showed  growers  get- 
ting $1.35-$1.45  per  100  pounds;  Western  Slope  of  Colorado 
sales  ruled  mostly  $1.50,  and  New  Jersey  f.  o.  b.  points  ranged 
$1.85-$2.25.  July  prices  to  growers  averaged  SI. 05  per  bushel, 
which  was  25fS  less  than  in  July,  1925,  and  lOfS  below  average. 

LIGHTER    PEACH    MOVEMENT 

Peach  shipments  dropped  suddenly  to  4,000  cars,  but  were 
still  twice  as  heavy  as  last  year.  Georgia  was  cleaning  up,  with 
a  season  record  of  18,000  cars.  California's  shipments  were 
heaviest,  some  going  to  canneries,  and  Tennessee  made  an  un- 
usual showing  of  950  cars  for  the  week.  North  Carolina's  out- 
put decreased  quickly  to  500  cars,  while  Washington  increased 
to  a  like  number.  From  now  until  early  September  the  chief 
source  of  peach  supply  v.-iU  be  the  tier  of  States  extending  west- 
ward from  Nev/  Jersey  to  California  and  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. New  York  and  Michigan  .ship  later.  Prices  were  very 
irregular.  New  York,  the  big  eastern  peach  market,  advanced 
to  $1.50-$1.75  oji  large  Georgia  Elbertas  in  spite  of  heavy 
arriv?.!.-  of  775  car.s.  A  year  ago  most  sales  were  made  at  $2.25. 
The  e^:tre.n;ie  jobbing  range  on  peaches  from  various  shipping 
sections  was  75fi-$2.25  per  crate  or  bushel  basket.  Georgia 
f.  o.  b.  quotations  clung  to«the  relatively  low  level  of  90^-$1.25, 
but  North  Carolina  shippers  got  slightly  higher  prices. 

AugUM  crop  report  was  increased  2,000,000  bushels  over  the 
July  forec-.st,  most  of  the  gain  being  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Ai-kansas,  and  Texas. 
Prospects  were  lowered  in  western  New  York.  The  present 
oxj:c?ted  total  of  63,020,000  bushels  was  exceeded  only  in  1915, 
end  then  the  crop  was  but  480,000  bushels  heavier.  This 
yeai-'s  crop  is  nearly  40%  greater  than  that  of  1925,  but,  now 
that  Van  important  southeastern  region  is  finished,  market 
eondrtions  may  improve. 


Grapes. — Notwithstanding  the  earlier  ripening  of  most 
varieties  of  California  grapes  and  the  heavy  early  shipments, 
interest  in  the  deal  seems  to  be  lagging.  Shippers  and  receivers 
are  verj^  cautious  this  year,  and  speculative  buying  is  almost 
eliminated.  The  outcome  of  the  deal  is  problematical.  The 
crop  is  heavier  by  some  350,000  tons  and  more  grapes  doubtless 
will  be  dried.  But,  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
10,000  carloads  were  left  on  the  vines  last  season,  it  looks  as  if 
as  many  will  be  available  for  shipment  this  year  as  last,  or 
possibly  75,000  cars.  Recent  sales  of  Mala.gas,  in  4-basket 
crates,  ranged  70/'-75^  f.  o.  b.  cash  track.  Zinfandels  declined 
to  $60-$62.50  bulk  per. ton,  including  lugs,  and  Alicante  Bous- 
chets  ranged  $67.50-$70.  Kansas  City  reported  Malagas 
selling  at  $1.59  a  crate. 

The  August  estimate  reduced  California's  1926  crop  very 
slightly  to  2,166,000  tons.  Prospects  in  all  the  important 
eastern  and  central  grape  sections  were  materially  increased, 
and  the  contrast  with  last  year's  light  crop  is  very  marked. 
New  York  now  expects  97,000  tons,  Michigan  60,000,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  23,000  and  27,000,  respectively,  and  the  Ozark 
region  about  15,000  tons.  Total  production  in  all  States  may 
be  475,000  tons  above  last  season  and  680,000  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Particular  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
Ozark  crop.  The  season  opened  there  last  week,  with  4  cars 
from  Arkansas  and  50  from  Missouri.  The  Ai'kansas  move- 
'  ment  is  much  later  than  last  year's  but  should  rapidly  increase. 
Part  of  the  crop  is  used  by  juice  factories.  California's  ship- 
ments were  averaging  125  cars  daily. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Further  gains  for  sweet  potatoes  were 
bringing  the  estimated  production  closer  to  the  five-year 
average.  About  5,000,000  bushels  were  added  during  Julj% 
making  the  August  forecast  73,140,000  bushels.  This  would 
be  nearly  11,000,000  more  than  last  season.  Greatest  improve- 
ment since  July  1  occurred  in  the  Arkansas-Louisiana-Texas 
region,  but  the  South  Atlantic  section  also  gained.  Rains 
helped  the  crop  greatly.  Most  of  the  week's  240  cars  came  from 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  California.  Bushel 
hampers  and  crates  sold  at  $3-$4  in  eastern  markets,  barrels 
bringing  $9-$ll.  Alabama  White  Triumphs  brought  $1.75-S2 
per  bushel  in  the  Middle  Vv^est. 


California  Lima  Beans  Sold  Well 

Sales  for  the  California  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
Oxnard,  were  $4,630,713  for  the  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  under  date  of  July  7,  1926.  Of  the  total  amount, 
$3,542,290  came  from  the  sale  of  33,575,956  pounds  of  regular 
Lima  beans  and  $1,088,423  from  the  sale  of  10,355,398  pounds  of 
baby  Limas.  Approximately  76%  of  the  beans  handled  were 
regular  Limas  and  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  beans  were 
about  76%  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  association's  expenses  of  marketing  were  $164,687,  or 
less  than  4%  of  the  f.  o.  b.  sales  value.  The  growers'  local 
associations,  therefore,  received  over  96%  of  the  total  receipts. 
The  larger  items  making  up  the  total  of  expenses  were:  Broker- 
age, $38,411;  district  and  exchange,  $36,558;  storage,  $29,845; 
general  administration  and  selling,  $23,732.  Some  of  the  other 
expense  items  were:  Insurance,  $7,753;  inspection,  $7,446; 
taxes,  $4,987;  telephone  and  telegraph,  $4,560. 

The  net  returns  to  the  various  local  units  cf  the  California 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association  for  the  1925-26  season  were 
$3,417,025  for  regular  Limas  and  $1,049,001  for  baby  Limas. 
These  figures  represent  a  return  of  $10.17  and  $10.13  per  100 
pounds. 

The  growth  of  the  association  since  1918  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  the  following  table: 


Beans 
bandied 
(pounds) 

Total  sales 

Sales  per  100  pounds 

Season 

Limas 

Baby  Limas 

1918-19 - 

49, 485,  435 
51, 870,  .570 
48, 440,  044 
32,676.123 
50,  512,  501 
40,78,5, 164 
31,  936, 952 
43,  931,  354 

$4,771,370 
5,  439,  550 
2,  035,  562 

2,  Ofil,  938 

3,  775,  532 
3,  373,  913 
3,  961,  588 
4,630,713 

$9.  69 
10.47 
6.85 
6.52 
7.42 
8.28 
13.05 
10.55 

,$9.  as 

1919-20... 

1920-21                  

10.  55 
4.59 

1921-22     

5.60 

1922-23         

7.70 

1923-24... 

8.22 

1924-''5       

11.33 

1925-26 

10.51 

The  general  manager  in  his  annual  report  to  the  member- 
ship stated  that  all  beans  of  the  1925-26  crop  had  been  sold  and 
shipped  prior  to  July  1;  furthermore,  that  shipments  had  beea, 
made  to  a  larger  number  of  markets  than  usuaL 
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Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

August  8-14  and  Season  to  August  14,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Apples: 

Western  States 

Eastern-States 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Cherries 

Citrus  fruits,  mixed 

Cucumbers 

Deciduous  fruits,  mixed. 

Eggplant---- _- 

Grapefruit 

Grapes-- -- 

Green  psas 

Lemons . 

Ljttuce 

Melons,  miseeilaneous-- 

Otiions- 

Oranges 

Peaches : 

Pears 

Peppers 

Plums  and- prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

White 

String  beans..- 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  Mixed - 

Watermelons 


Total. 


August 
8-14, 
1926 


267 

180 

1,347 

11 

119 

102 

21 

74 

592 

2 

5 

897 

82 

356 

779 

197 

508 

743 

3,  9S9 

1,780 

41 

437 

242 

3,158 

10 

289 

65& 

2,601 


19,  673 


August 
1-7, 
1926 


81 

3-34 

1:34 

968 

5 

110 

143 

23 

173 

5)5 

3 

7 

926 

153 

359 

791 

287 

500 

1.002 

7,580 

1,803 

51 

425 


3,265 

9 

455 

732 

3,506 


2-1,  424 


August 
9-15, 
1925 


70 

666 

204- 

1,711 

78 

147 

14 

20 

105 

543 

2 

2 

1,  066 

49 

133 

776 

89 

573 

429 

1,991 

1,572 

23 

525 

445 

3,735 

29- 

246 

644 

3,  432- 


19.  318 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
Aug.  14 


1,921 

2,861 

17,209 

20,906 

26 

6,  656 

3,083 

4,427 

6,440 

3,991 

105 

16,  231 

4, 173 

2,766 

11,558 

33,146 

3,198 

9, 403 

69, 820 

34,951 

10,  308 

1,238 

4,571 

660 
55,  415 
3.694- 
16,304 
18,  690 
46.355 


Total 

last 

season 

to 

Aug.  IS 


399,  225 


625 
3,968 

16,  318 
25,  367 

133 
9,193 
2,297 
6,372 
7,597 
3j914 
326 

21, 187 
3,293 

'  2,  647 
9,882 

30,  616 
1,497 
8,615 

56,  377 

29,  074 
7,360 
1,476 
3,233 

1,225 
63.099 
4,483 

17,  050 
22,  a52 
36.  749 


384, 833 


Total 

last 

season 


56, 309 
72,  591 

39,  013 
30, 165 

6,662 

21,  905 

2,304 

5,452 

8,492 

6,655 

332 

21,  202 

81,  884 

1  2,  663 

11,683 

36,  470 

3,654 

31,  365 
69,585 

40,  845 
21,  308 

2,270 
5,196 

20,790 

220, 862 

6,140 

28.238 

32,  224 
44, 184 


918,  442 


1  Incomplete. 


eiosing  Car-lot  Prices   of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at   Shipping 

Points 

August  9-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Product 

Shipping=point 

Unit  of  sale 

Aug.  9-14, 
1926 

Aug.  2-7, 
1926 

Aug. 
10-15, 1925 

Potatoes: 

Iri.sh  Cobblers 

Kaw     Valley 
Dist.,  Eans. 

100       pounds 
sacked. 

i$l.  35-1. 45 

i$1.40-1.55 

1 

Do 

New      Jersey 

do 

1. 85-2. 25 

2.00-2.25$2.45-2.50 

Onions: 

points. 

■ 

Japanese  Sets- 

Connecticut 
Valley 
points,Mas3. 

do 

1.50 

s  1. 85-3. 00 

2.50 

Watermelons: 

Tom  Watsons 

Macon,  Ga 

Bulk  per  car 

75-150. 00 

125-160. 00  s  90-165. 00 

24-30  pounds 

average. 

1  Carloads  f.  0.  b.  cash  track  to  growers. 

'  Shippers  asking  price. 

'  Thurmond  Grays,  26-30  pound  average. 


GaMomia  Graps  Deal  Opening  Slowly 

The  1926  California  grape  deal  so  far  has  been  very  slow. 
Last  season's  disastrous  finish  and  several  subsequent  un- 
profitable deals  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia have  combined  to  make  shippers  and  receivers  very 
cautious.  Continued  losses  in  the  produce  trade  have  forced 
inany  speculative  operators  into  the  conservative  class.  In 
early  August  the  trading  in  grapes  for  prom.pt  shipment  was 
very  cjuiet  and  future  speculation  was  almost  eliminated,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  Federal-State  market  news  repre- 
sentative at  Fresno.  A  slow  demand  for  grapes  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  lack  of  interest  in  futures 
is  a  variation  from  the  developments  of  recent  years.  Other 
fruits  are  in  ample  supply  on  the  markets  and  prices  are  rela- 
tively low.  This  condition  materially  affects  the  price  of 
western  table  grapes. 

A  season  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  has  caused 
some  Juice  varieties  to  be  ready  for  shipment  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  normal  demand  period.  Opening  prices  on  a^ 
limited  number  of  sales  of  juice  stock  were  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year,  but  the  market  can  nojl  be  considered  estab- 
lished until  a  little  later,  when  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
grapes    reaches    normal    proportions.     Shipments    have    been 


mostly  Thompsons  and  Malagas-.  Delivered-  sales  on  Thomp- 
sons indicate  that  heavy  losses  were  being  sustained  bj^  ship- 
pers. A  few  cars  of  Alicantes  and  Zinf andels  also  were  being 
loaded  during  early  August. 

Even  though  a  heavier  tonnage  probably  v>'ill  be  dried,  a 
total  estimated  crop  of  2,165,940  tons  of  California  grapes 
should  permit  the  shipment  of  as  many  cars  as  last  season. 
Movement  may  reach  the  high  figure  of  75,000  cars,  if  satis- 
factory market  outlets  can  be  found. 

Imperial  Valley  shipments  have  been  completed,  with  a 
record  of  460  cars,  or  60%  more  than  last  year.  In  mid- 
August  central  California  movement  was  averaging  over  100 
cars  daily,  the  northern  district  was  shipping  15  or  20  cars 
each  day,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a  few  cars.  Total 
movement  to  August  14  was  4,015,  compared  with  2,900  to 
the  same  time  in  1925.  September  and  October  are  the 
biggest  months  for  California  grapes. 


Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ' 

August  9-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
POTATOES  (Prices  quoted  on  New  Jersey  Irish  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds) 


Total 

car -lot  arrivals 

Prices  to  jobbers 

Markets 

X 

ci 

3 
< 

<! 

bJb 

i 

< 
a 

03 

,— I 

< 

d 

CD 
O 

1 

CD 

S 

bb 

< 

Ol  ■ 

o 

ti- 
p 
< 

299 
82 
45 
32 

125 
26 

566 
60 

168 

315 
74 
99 
56 
39 
50 
472 
120 
290 

368 
102 
127 

60 
129 

46 
413 

45 
114 

14, 110 

15. 914 

$1.  85-2.  00 

2.65 

2.  26-2.  35 

2. 85-3.  00 

2.65 

2  2.  30-2.  40 

2  3  1.76-1.90 

2  1.  76-1.  86 

$2.  00-2. 15 

2.  66-2.  86 

2.00 

2.  25-2.  36 

$2.  60-2. 65 

Boston        

7,?98|  7,796 
5,669    6,410 
l,789l  1,958 
4,309!  4,706 
2,39li  2,303 
16,  593 '13,  996 
3,5X8    3,166 
6  800    6  331 

3.35 

Philadelphia . 

2.  65-2.  85 
3. 15-3.  35 

Pittsburgh.- 

3.  50 

2  2. 36^2.  60 

2  3  1.  50-1.  76 

2  1.76 

Chicago 

2  3  2.  75-2.  85 

St   Louis 

Kansas  City 

CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  New  Mexico  Pink  Meats,  standard  flats, 
12's  and  16's) 


New  York- 
Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore— - 
Pittsburgh  - . 
Cincinnati-. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


430 

371 

407 

4,815 

4,590 

100 

93 

106 

1,133 

1,194 

,W 

60 

n 

1.345 

1,233 

16 

12 

7 

546 

634 

96 

67 

75 

1,534 

1,035 

38 

39 

64 

664 

718 

200 

230 

292 

3,286 

3,219 

66 

72 

19 

732 

679 

4 

51 

12 

832 

1,025 

$1.00 
1. 15-1.  50 


1.  60-1.  75 

1.  2-5-1.  35 

1.  25-1.  35 

1.10 

*  2.  25-2.  50 

1  1.  00-1.  25 


$L  1(H1.  25 
L35 


6 .  90-1. 10 

*  1.25 

<  .  76-1.  00 


$1.  OW.  10 
1.  00-1.  25 


1. 10-1. 15 
1.  00-1. 10 
1.00-L26 
1.  00-1. 10 
1.  00-1. 10 


PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  Elbertas,  six-basket  carriers  and  bushel 

baskets) 


New  York  _ . 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore --- 
Pittsburgh-. 
Cincinnati. - 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 


7, "3 

681 

274 

4,463 

4.682 

195 

151 

48 

841 

754 

191 

213 

27 

1,215 

1,013 

164 

il8 

8 

705 

604 

248 

185 

65 

1,036 

828 

146 

109 

48 

655 

634 

448 

334 

217 

1,838 

1,855 

119 

631 

40 

1,216 

1,186 

182 

571 

49 

1,107 

843 

$1. 00-1 

50 

1.  OO-l.  501 

1.50-1.751 

1.26-1 

60 

1.  35-1 

65 

1 

65 

1.25-1 

60 

1.  25-1 

50 

62 

00 

$1.  26-1.  50 
1.  76-2.  00 
1.  00-1.  65 
1.  60-2.  00 
1.  25-1.  50 
1.  40-1.  50 
1.  25-l<  75 
1.  76-2.  00 

6  2.  00-2.  25 


$2.25 
2.  00-2.  60 


2.  00-2.  25 


2.  50-3.  25 
6  2.  7.5-3.  CO 
«  2.  50-2.  75 


WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom 
W'atsons,  24-30  pound  average,  bulk  per  car) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh  _.- 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City-. 


3,375 
626 
1,930 
851 
1,265 
1,102 
2,894 
1,253 
1,355 


2,600 

693 

1,378 

884 

1,003 

904 

2,674 

1,146 

1,033 


$175-276.  00 


175-300.  00 

'  .  30-      .  35 

280-300.  00 

8  25-  36.  00 


$140-250.  00 

' .  20-      .  30 

166-275.  00 

MO-      .  25 

300.  00 

8  20-  25.  00 

100-286.  00 

175.  00 

5  10  1.00,910  1.75-2.00 


$226-400.  00 

? . 30-      .  50 

350.  00 

175-185.  00 

250-276.  00 

*  30-  35.  00 


1  Arrivals  include  all  varieties  of  each  product, 
week  and  are  tor  the  variety  or  varieties  specified. 

2  Kansas  and  Missouri  Irish  Cobblers. 

3  Car-lot  sales. 

4  Arkansas  Salmon  Tints  standards  45'Si 
« Salmon  Tints. 

6  Arkansas  Elbertas  bushel  baskets. 
'  Unit  basis.. 
'  Bulk  per  100  melons. 
•  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 
'» Texas  stock. 


Prices  are  the  closing  for  the 
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Western  Colorado  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Pears,  peaches,  and  apples  on  the  western  slope  of  Colorado 
are  .n  exceptionally  good  condition,  and  heavier  shipments  of 
these  fruits  are  expected  than  last  year,  according  to  information 
from  the  Federal-State  market  reporter  at  Grand  Junction. 
Peaches  alone  probably  will  yield  nearly  twice  as  heavily  as 
last  season,  although  the  lower  market  prices  may  prevent  car- 
lot  shipments  proportionate  to  the  crop.  Between  1,000  and 
1,100  cars  of  Elbertas  are  anticipated;  last  season  the  State 
total  was  8.35.  Shipments  started  during  early  August  and  are 
expected  to  reach  their  peak  around  August  25. 

Pears,  which  show  exceptional  qualitj-  this  year,  have  been 
moving  briskh'  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  rollings  of  Bartletts 
from  the  Palisade  district  are  not  expected  to  last  much  longer. 
The  fruit  is  being  carefully  wiped.  Anjous,  Howells,  and  mis- 
cellaneous varieties  will  move  until  October.  As  usual,  the 
bulk  of  this  crop  is  shipped  in  bushel  baskets,  and  heaviest 
demand  has  been  for  ring-faced  bushels,  which  were  selling 
f.  o.  b.  on  wire  orders  at  SI. 50.  Orchard-run  stock  was  bring- 
ing mostly  SI  per  bushel  to  growers. 

No  appreciable  apple  shipments  are  expected  from  this  terri- 
tory before  September  10,  when  Jonathans  will  become  avail- 
able. The  movement  may  be  only  slightly  greater  than  a  year 
ago,  but,  due  to  the  excellent  growing  season,  quality  should  be 
considerably  improved. 

The  early  potato  season  at  Fruita,  Colo.,  is  finished,  ship- 
ments from  that  section  totaling  around  275  cars.  Scattered 
cars  of  Irish  Cobblers  from  the  Delta-Montrose-Olathe  district 
moved  between  August  9-14,  but  digging  was  been  delayed  on 
account  of  showers  which  interfered  with  harvesting  and  be- 
cause of  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  offered  growers — S1.35- 
$1.40  per  100  pounds.  The  trade  generally  has  urged  against 
digging,  because  of  optimism  as  to  the  general  undertone  of 
the  potato  market  and  possible  higher  prices.  Early  yields  are 
running  much  lighter  than  a  ^-ear  ago — about  60  sacks  to  the 
acre,  against  100  sacks  in  1925.  Quality,  hovv'ever,  is  very 
good.  The  main  crop,  which  will  begin  moving  in  September 
and  continue  through  October,  is  expected  to  average  up  to 
last  year  in  both  quality  and  production. 

BERMUDA    ONION    DEAL    UNSATISFACTORY 

This  year's  experiment  in  the  commercial  production  of  Ber- 
muda onions  in  western  Colorado,  from  plants  purchased  in 
South  Texas,  proved  very  unsatisfactory  from  a  market  stand- 
point. Average  returns  to  growers  were  around  90fi  a  crate, 
from  which  all  expenses  must  be  deducted.  Yields  and  qual- 
ity, however,  were  very  good.  The  deal  was  mostly  a  consign- 
ment proposition.  The  late  crop  of  Mountain  Danvers  shovdd 
start  to  market  about  September  10.  Considerable  infestation 
by  thrips  is  noticed  in  the  acreage,  and  this  has  caused  growers 
and  shippers  to  reduce  their  earlier  estimates  of  1,700  cars  to 
around  1,500.  Some  advance  trading  has  already  been  re- 
ported around  $1  per  100  pounds,  cash  to  growers  for  wagon 
offerings. 

A  rather  new  lettuce  deal  opened  about  August  15  at  Placer- 
ville,  some  30  miles  south  of  Montrose.  Approximately  50  cars 
are  expected,  with  stock  running  mostly  to  small  sizes,  altho.ugh 
nothing  smaller  than  the  five-dozen  pack.  As  the  primary  load- 
ing station  for  this  crop  is  on  a  narrow  gauge  railroad,  it  is 
planned  to  ship  field  pack  from  Placerville  to  Montrose,  where 
trimming  and  final  packing  will  be  done  before  rolling  the  stock 
to  market.  Only  14  cars  were  shipped  from  this  section  last 
year.  Another  lettuce  project  inaugurated  this  season  is  at 
Fruita,  where  some  160  acres  have  been  planted  for  October 
shipment. 

Canadian  Association  Planning  Expansion 

A  material  increase  in  membership  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is 
reported  by  tlie  New  Brunswick  Seed  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Fredericton,  N.  B.,  according  to  a  recent  consular  re- 
port. Business  for  the  year  amounted  to  $14,422,  compared 
with  $8,286  the  preceding  year.  The  association  was  organ- 
ized to  market  cooperatively  the  seed  potatoes  produced  by  its 
members.  Of  the  18,074  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  shipped 
through  the  Fredericton  office  last  year  8,794  bushels  were  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Fredericton,  while 
the  remaining  9,000  bushels  were  sold  at  a  higlier  average  price. 
The  potatoes  went  chiefly  to  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  points.  The  association  is  planning  to  enlarge  its  activi- 
ties during  the  current  year  and  handle  table  stock  as  well  as 
certified  seed  potatoes. 


Fifty  Products  Inspected  at  Shipping  Point 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  Juno,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
inspected  car-lots  of  51  products  at  shipping  points  in  35  States. 
The  inspections,  mostly  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  State 
agencies,  are  grouped  by  products  in  the  following  table: 

Shipping-Point  Inspections,  Fiscal  Year  1925-26 


Fruits:  Inspections 

Apples 31,493 

Apricots 67 

Cherries 386 

Cranberries 10 

Grapes 36,200 

Grapefruit 348 

Lemons 6 

Oranges 876 

Peaches 5,  732 


Pears- 

Pineapples 

Plums. 

Q'dinces 

Strawberries. 

Other  berries 

Tangerines 

Mixed  citrus 

Mixed  fruits 

Mixed  fruits  and  vegetables. 


3,174 

5 

991 

1 

900 

356 

43 

317 

194 

33 


Total  fruits 81, 132 


Nuts:  W^alnuts. 


Vegetables: 

Artichokes. 59 

Aspai'agus. 61 

Beans 333 

Beets 62 

Cabbage 4, 845 

Caataloapes 3,882 


Vegetables— Continued.         Inspections 

Carrots... 532 

Casabas 26 

Cauliflower 2,326 

Celery l,  850 

Chicory 56 

Corn 458 

Cucumbers 176 

Garlic 53 

Honey  Dews 1,112 

Lettuce,  romaine,  and  en- 
dive  7,530 

Onions •._..  10,  850 

Parsley 16 

Peas 113 

Peppers 65 

Potatoes 40,  087 

Ehubai-b 2 

Rutabagas _.  2 

Spinach 180 

Squash. _ 4 

Sweet  potatoes 342 

Tomatoes 3,897 

Turnips 14 

Watermelons 296 

Mixed  melons 1,006 

Mixed  vegetables 4,134 


Total  vegetables 84,  369 


Grand  total.- 165,529 


Good  Year  for  Washington  Apple  Exchange 

About  125  apple  growers  make  up  the  membership  of  the 
Yakima  Fruit  Exchange,  Yakima,  Wash.,  which  has  just  closed 
its  books  at  the  end  of  its  second  successful  shipping  season. 
The  first  year  the  exchange  shipped  175  cars  and  the  past  year 
250  cars,  which  brought  a  total  of  $230,000.  Expenses  were 
$10,900,  or  approximately  4%.  This  was  a  slighth'  higher  per- 
centage than  in  1924-25,  due  to  lower  prices  received  for  apples 
and  consequent  lower  gross  receipts.  However,  the  per-box 
cost  of  marketing  was  reduced  from  6^ti  to  5%(i,  and  the 
management  hopes  this  year  through  increased  tonnage  to  lower 
the  cost  to  5«i  per  box  or  less. 

One  new  district  has  been  added  to  the  exchange  this  vear 
and  many  growers  from  the  old  districts,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  350  cars  will  be  handled.  The  brands  of  fruit  distributed 
bv  the  exchange  are  the  "Circle  T,"  "Highland  Kids,"  and 
"Selah." 

Washing  Potatoes  in  California 
Production  of  potatoes  and  onions  is  a  verj^  thriving  industry 
on  McDonald  Island  and  other  islands  in  the  delta  region  of 
northern  California.  McDonald  Island  contains  about  2,300 
acres,  and  three  brothers  have  revolutionized  potato  growing  in 
that  territory.  One  of  them  has  perfected  and  patented  a 
potato  digger  and  washing  machine,  which  are  used  on  all  the 
potatoes  marketed  from  that  island.  The  digger  lets  the  po- 
tatoes run  into  field  sacks  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and  thereby 
avoids  troubles  usually  resulting  from  tubers  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  hot  sun  until  picked  up  by  laborers.  The  potatoes 
are  promptly  taken  to  wasliing  tanks  along  the  water's  edge 
and  are  placed  in  running  water  for  about  two  minutes,  after 
which  they  pass  to  an  antiseptic  tank,  containing  a  light  solu- 
tion of  chlorine  water.  Then  they  are  graded  and  sacked  for 
market.  These  washed  potatoes  make  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  were  bringing  a  premium  of  15(i  per  100  pounds 
in  San  Francisco. 


Many  California  Oranges  Exported 
Two  of  the  heaviest  cargoes  of  American  citrus  fruit  over 
shipped  were  sent  out  in  June  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  Los  Angeles.  The  first  ship  sailed  for  Liverpool  on 
June  2,  loaded  with  17,600  boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and 
the  second  on  June  16  carried  25,000  boxes.  Five  modern 
refrigerated  ships  M'ere  to  be  loaded  in  July  with  oranges  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  various  European  ports.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  Valencia  oranges  are  also  being  sent  to  the  Orient  and 
the  Philippine  Islands."" 
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Butter  Markets  Firm — Prices  Advance 

All  butter  markets  during  the  week  ended  August  14  main- 
tained a  steady  to  firm  position  at  advanced  prices.  Early  in 
the  week  sentiment  was  somewhat  mixed  and  operators  were 
conservative,  but  as  the  week  progressed  a  firmer  feehug  de- 
veloped. While  trade  could  not  be  described  as  active,  it  was 
of  suflScient  ^t3lume  to  result  in  a  fairly  close  clearance  of  arrivals 
each  day.  The  ciuality  of  the  butter  arriving  showed  a  slight 
improvement  from  some  sections  but  fine  butter  on  practically 
all  markets  was  in  rather  light  supply  and  at  all  times  was  quite 
readily  salable.  Demand  for  the  medium  and  lower  scores  also 
showed  some  improvement. 

While  receipts  of  butter  at  the  four  markets  during  the  week 
were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  week,  they  were 
lighter  than  the  corresponding  week  a  year  agoby  about  3,000 
tubs.  As  a  result  of  these  lighter  receipts  the  into-storage 
movement  at  the  four  markets  for  the  week  fell  considerably 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  week  in  1925.  That  this 
caused  the  development  of  more  confidence  in  the  general  situa- 
tion was  indicated  by  the  advance  and  improved  tone  on  the 
December  future  options  at  Chicago. 

The  release  of  the  August  cold  storage  report  on  Thursday, 
August  12,  showing  total  United  States  holdings  of  butter  amount- 
ingto  131,109,000 pounds,  compared  with  109,075,000  pounds  on 
August  1,  1925,  added  to  the  firmness  of  the  markets.  While 
this  surplus  of  22,034,000  pounds  is  quite  large,  it  is  considerably 
lighter  than  earlier  estimates  made  by  many  operators  and 
which  varied  from  24,000,000  to  28,000,000  pounds. 

There  were  considerable  extremes  in  temperatures,  also 
variation  in  the  amount  of  precipitation  during  the  week. 
Except  for  scattered  areas,  showers  and  thunderstorms  occurred 
over  most  of  the  dairy  belt.  Moderate  temperatures  generally 
prevailed  in  the  northerly  tier  of  States,  while  the  heat  vrave 
continued  without  material  moderation  in  the  southern  sections 
of  the  region.  Conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  agricul- 
ture east  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  soil  moisture  sufficient 
except  in  small  areas.  Conditions  were  less  favorable  in  the 
lower  Missouri  Valley  with  temperatures  high  and  hot  winds 
prevailing.  The  Central  and  Northern  States  report  im- 
proved pastures  and  crops.  Production  reports  vary,  with 
some  sections  reporting  continued  sharp  decreases  while  others 
report  only  a  slight  shrink  in  the  "make".  Reports  of  the  pro- 
ducing organizations  for  the  week  ended  August  7  did  not  show 
as  sharp  decreases  from  the  previous  week  as  many  of  the  trade 
had  anticipated.  The  American  Association  of  Creamery  But- 
ter Manufacturers  and  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.) 
report  respective  decreases  from  the  previous  week  of  3.7% 
and  3.67  %.  

Cheese  Market  Firm  and  Higher 

The  cheese  market  during  the  week  ended  August  14  was 
marked  by  a  continuation  of  the  steady  to  firm  trend  with 
primary  markets  especially  confident,  despite  the  fact  that 
actual  buying  for  consumptive  needs  was  not  considered  es- 
pecially active.  However,  dealers  naturally  look  for  such  a 
condition  during  this  period  when  excessively  hot  weather  re- 
sults in  jobbers  and  retailers  holding  down  stocks  to  actual 
needs  and  hinders  shipping,  especially  to  southern  markets, 
which  are,  of  course,  inactive  at  this  time.  While  inquir,y  was 
not  active,  assemblers  were  not  pushing  sales  but  were  satisfied 
to  accumulate  current  receipts,  as  was  evident  from  the  few 
offerings  received  at  eastern  points  during  the  week.  Regular 
orders  were  taken  care  of  but  some  of  the  large  assemblers 
who  were  in  the  m.arket  reported  some  difficulty  in  filling  their 
needs  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  absence  of  any  especial  de- 
pressing infiuence  on  the  market  together  with  the  general  feel- 
ing of  confidence  on  the  part  of  assemblers  resulted  in  an  ad- 
vance of  M^  on  Wisconsin  cheese  boards  which  met  Friday. 

The  release  during  the  week  of  the  August  1  cold-storage 
report  for  the  entire  country  was  a  factor  of  some  importance 
in  the  market.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  many  of  the  trade 
that  the  so-called  surplus  over  last  year  would  be  materially 
reduced  during  the  month  and  the  actual  figures  were  awaited 
with  interest.  Holdings  of  American  cheese  were  reported  as 
73,759,000  pounds.  This  compared  with  66,634,000  pounds  for 
August   I   last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of   55,240,000 


pounds.  The  net  into-storage  for  July  was  approximately 
19,500,000  pounds,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  net 
into-storage  for  July  last  year  of  over  20,000,000  pounds. 

Many  of  the  trade  had  looked  for  a  more  decided  cut  in  the 
surplus,  and  had  such  been  the  case  it  is  possible  that  the 
market  would  have  advanced  more  sharply.  While  the  hold- 
ings are  heavier  than  last  year,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
prices  at  country  points  have  ranged  around  2(ji  lower. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five   Markets 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Butter 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  l... 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  Poultry 

Receipts  for  week _. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 — '. 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Chan^.  during  wc<!k 

Total  holdings. 

Eggs 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 


August  9-14, 
1926 


Pounds 

13, 809, 772 

472,205,456 

3,332,487 

2,059,718 

+1,272,769 

74, 903, 154 


4,  658,  636 
126,  918,  051 
1,783,611 
1,311,242 
+472,  369 
23,  602, 638 


5, 370,  766 
145,  955,  752 
2,  554.  021 
2, 347, 834 
+306,  187 
25,  652,  825 


Cases 

253,113 

11,  952,  949 

47,  932 

61,407 

-3,475 

3, 835,  713 


August  2-7, 
1926 


Povnds 

14,  717,  850 

458,  39.5,  684 

4,501,910 

1,  226, 178 

+3,  275,  732 

73, 630, 385 


4, 437, 928 
122,259,415 
1,  919, 173 
1,  277,  808 
+641,365 
23, 130,  269 


4,  636,  727 
140,  585,  986 
1,965,153 
2,  376,  502 
-411,349 
25,443,638 


Cases 

265, 732 

11,699,836 

63,295 

54,656 

-1,361 

3, 839, 188 


August  10-15, 
1925 


Pounds 

15, 713,  592 

466,  791, 421 

3, 803,  329 

1,085,426 

+2,  717,  903 

61,  671,  948 


5, 491,  551 
138,  628,  731 
2, 135,  646 
1, 299, 479 
+836, 167 
26,611,896 


4,523,438 

142, 039, 311 

1,  582,  951 

2, 627,  751 

-1,  044,  800 

35,  641,  727 


Cases 

252, 241 

12, 260, 250 

64, 081 

51,8.37 

+12,  244 

4,  047,  853 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

For  Week  Ended  August  14,  1926 

Prices  Quoted  in  Cents  Per  Pound 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York 


41 

41 
41 

ilk 

ii'A 


41.33 
40.50 
42.  87 


Chicago 


38M 

39 

39H 

39M 

40M 

40H 


39.71 
38.71 
40.75 


Phila- 
delphia 


42.33 
41.50 
43.75 


Boston 


41 
41 
41 

41J^ 

42 

42 


41.42 
41.08 
43.50 


San  Fran- 
cisco 


43 
43 

im 

43  J^ 

44 

44 


43.60 
41.33 
61.25 


No.  1  Fresh  American  Cheese 


Monday 

Tuesday.-- 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
Yorki 


22H-24 
22J4-24 
22^-24 
22H-24 
22H-24 
2214-24 


23.25 
23.08 
25.25 


Chicago  ■ 


19M-20 
19M--20 
195^-20 
19^-20 
19M-20 


Boston  2 


20M-20HI  23 


23J^-24 
23  -23J4 
23  -23H 
23  -23H 
23H 
23H 


19.95 
19.66 
23.00 


23.33 
23.75 
25.25 


San  Fran- 
cisco ' 


21.00 
20.50 
24.91 


Wiscon- 
sin 3 


20M 
20Ji 
20y2 
20  j| 
20}i 
21 


20.46 
20.04 


1  Flats. 


'  Twins. 


'  Single  daisies. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90-Score)  at  Chicago 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Monday 39^ 

Tuesday--- 39M 

Wednesday 40 

Thursday 40 


Friday 40K 

Saturday iO'A 

Average 89. 92 
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Grain  Prices  Show  Some  Decline 

Prospects  of  a  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  about 
172,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  _vear  as  indicated  by  the 
August  1  estimate  of  the  department  had  a  weakening  influence 
upon  the  wheat  market  diu'ing  the  week  August  9-14.  Fore- 
casts of  smaller  crops  of  corn  and  oats  tended  to  strengthen  the 
market  for  these  grains,  but  relatively  large  stocks,  together 
with  lower  prices  for  wheat,  caused  a  slight  decline  in  prices  for 
these  grains  during  the  week. 


■primary  receipts 

Primary  receipts 

last  year 

Piimary  shipments. 

Visible  supply 

Visible  supply  last 

year— 


Chicago 

Minneapolis-. 

Duluth 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City- 
Omaha 

Cincinnati--. 
Indianapolis  i 

Toledo  1 

Milwaukee... 

WicJiita  1 

Sioux  City  '.. 
Port  Worth-. 
Denver ' 


Wheat 


Aug,  9-14 


Aug.  2-7 


Busfiels      Bushels 
18,  277,  000  22,  929,  000 


10, 148, 000 
7,  960,  000 
52,  084,  000 

30,  773,  000 

Cars 

3,044 

1,872 

1,002 

1,047 

3,047 

741 

297 

400 

811 


532 

38 

1,503 

416 


11,  045,  000 

7,  932,  000 

41, 103,  000 

31,  582,  000 

Cars 
3,239 
1,055 
873 
1,607 
4,861 


458 
451 

1,120 

404 

654 

69 

1,337 
278 


Corn 


Aug.  9-14 


Bushels 
3, 172,  000 

3;  448,  000 
2, 300,  000 
22,  686,  000 

4,  436,  000 

Cars 
610 

72 
3 
251 
176 
251 
143 
184 

43 

'   4 

59 
31 
39 


Aug.  2-7 


Bushels 
2, 936,  000 

2,  691,  OOO 
2,  542,  000 
23, 109,  000 

5,  010,  000 

Cars 
446 
119 
1 
148 
16S 


129 
122 
36 
39 
8 
83 
16 
34 


Oats 


Aug.  S-14 


Bushels 
6,  336,  000 

12,  317,  000 
2.  216,  000 
35,  410,  000 

36, 132,  000 

Cars 
1,017 
527 
15 
293 
65 
315 
41 
276 


12 

28 

206 

4 


Aug.  2-7 


Bushels 
3,  074,  000 

9,  726, 000 

1,  579,  000 

33,  804,  000 

29,  989,  000 

Cars 
563 
195 

14 
170 

37 


13 
64 
38 

165 
6 
22 

126 


1  Week  ended  Friday. 

Wheat. — The  August  1  estimate  placed  the  winter  wheat 
crop  at  626,482,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  about  58,000,000 
bushels  over  the  July  1  estimate.  The  high  average  yield  of 
over  17  bushels  per  acre  on  an  acreage  18.7%  larger  than  1925 
was  responsible  for  the  larger  crop  this  year.  This  yield  has 
not  been  equaled  since  1914.  The  quality  of  the  wanter  wheat 
is  also  higher  than  for  many  years  and  it  is  reported  that  94.5% 
will  be  of  a  high  meduim  grade.  The  principal  increase  was  in 
the  hard  winter  wheat,  but  the  soft  Mfinter  wheat  crop  in  the 
principal  producing  States  is  also  expected  to  be  about  36,000,- 
000  bushels  larger  than  last  year. 

An  indicated  August  1  condition  of  60.2%  of  normal  indicates 
a  spring  wheat  crop  of  nearly  213,000,000  bushels.  This  is  an 
increase  of  13,000,000  bushels  over  the  July  1  estimate  but  is 
still  short  about  58,000,000  bushels  of  last  year's  crop.  Of  the 
spring  wheat  total  a  durum  crop  of  about  48,500,000  bushels 
i,s  indicated  for  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  IDakota,  and 
Montana.  In  spite  of  the  15%  increase  in  durum  acreage,  this 
production  lacks  nearly  20,000,000  bushels  of  equaling  the  1925 
durum  crop  in  these  States. 

The  Canadian  wheat  crop,  according  to  official  estimates 
August  1,  totals  about  317,000,000  bushels.  This  is  a  decrease 
from  the  July  1  estimate  of  about  32,000,000  bushels  and  is 
about  94,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  estimated  crop  last  year. 

Estimates  and  forecasts  of  wheat  production  to  date  indicate 
that  the  world  supply  outside  of  Russia  and  China  for  .the 
year  may  be  fairly  closely  balanced  with  that  of  last  year. 
The  demand  for  the  new  wheat  crop  may  be  stronger  than 
la.st  year  becau.se  of  the  low  stocks  of  old  wheat,  reduced 
European  supplies  of  rye  and  potatoes,  and  short  wheat  crops 
in  the  Orient.  The  United  States,  however,  is  in  a  dillerent 
position  from  last  year  and  will  be  on  an  export  basis  for 
winter  wheat. 

While  prices  in  United  States  markets  are  sharply  lower 
than  last  year,  the  world  wlicat  price  as  reflected  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  is  at  practically  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Sep- 
tember wheat  at  Chicago  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  quoted 
at  .fSl.ST  compared  with  $1.59  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  September  wheat  at  Liverpool,  however,  was  quoted 
at  $1.57- at  the  clo.se  of  the  market  August  13  compared  with 


$1,543^  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  Winnipeg  prices 
are  but  slightly  lower  than  at  the  middle  of  August  last  year, 
when  the  prospects  of  a  large  Canadian  crop  were  a  weaken- 
ing factor  in  that  market. 

While  future  prices  declined  slightly  during  the  week  under 
review,  cash  premiums  held  fairly  steady,  12%  protein  No.  2 
hard  winter  wheat  being  quoted  at  Kansas  City  at  3?^  over 
the  September  price,  12J^%,  4}/^^  over,  and  13%,  5^  over. 

Increased  receipts  of  new  spring  wheat  lowered  premiums 
on  cash  grain  especially  at  Minneapolis,  12%  No.  1  dark 
northern  being  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  week  at  60-10(4  over 
the  September  price;  121^%,,  7^-110  over  and  13%,  Q^-lScS  over. 
Prices  in  the  Pacific  northwestern  markets  declined  slightly, 
soft  and  western  white  wheats  being  quoted  at  Portland  at 
$1.36-S1.37.  The  export  demand  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
continued  active  and  a  full  cargo  and  several  parcels  were 
sold  to  the  Orient  during  the  week.  Export  demand  at  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  at  Gulf  ports,  however,  was  not  as 
active  as  expected  at  the  decline. 

AUGUST    1    FORECAST    SHOWS    SMALLEH    CEOPS    OI"     FEED    GR.MNS 

Corn. — The  corn  crop  showed  further  deterioration  during 
July  and  the  condition  of  72.5%  of  normal  August  1,  indicated 
a  crop  of  2,576,936,000  bushels,  or  about  12%  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  August  1  estimate  y.^as  also  about  84,000,000 
bushels  less  than  the  forecast  of  July  1.  The  decline  resulted 
from  drought,  high  temperatures,  and  hot  winds  in  the  States 
of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Small  declines  also  took  place  in  a  number  of  Southern  and 
Western  States,  but  elsewhere  corn  prospects  were  improved 
by  beneficial  rains  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  The  greatest 
improvement  took  place  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  an 
increase  of  about  50,000,000  bushels  was  indicated  since  the 
July  1  report. 

The  influence  of  the  prospective  smaller  crop,  however,  was 
largely  offset  in  the  markets  by  the  large  stocks  still  on  farms 
and  in  trading  channels  and  the  probability  of  a  fairly  large 
carryover  this  year.  Prices  declined  20-3ji  per  bushel  in  the 
principal  markets  but  current  offerings  were  well  absorbed. 

Oats. — An  oats  crop  of  1,311,159,000  bushels,  or  about 
200,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  is  now  indicated.  The 
stocks  of  oats  on  farms  August  1  amounted  to  nearly  110,000,000 
bushels,  M'hich  is  an  unusually  large  quantity  for  this  time  of 
year  and  has  been  exceeded  only  in  two  years — 1916  and  1921. 
brought  and  hot  winds,  late  sowing,  and  rust  all  combined  to 
reduce  the  oat  crop,  and  reports  indicate  an  average  yield  of 
opJy  28.5  bushels  an  acre.  This  would  be  the  second  lowest 
yield  in  15  years.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  grains  to  mature 
in  some  sections  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  has 
been  harvested  for  hay. 

Early  threshing  returns  indicate  only  fair  qualitj"-  and  light 
weights  but  prospects  of  a  fairlj'  large  total  supply,  including 
rather  large  stocks  of  old  oats  in  the  markets,  were  a  weakening 
factor  in  the  market.  Future  prices  at  Cliicago  declined  IjS 
for  the  week  ended  August  14  and  cash  prices  were  also  accord- 
ingly lower  at  most  markets. 

Barley. — The  condition  of  barley,  69.8%  of  normal,  was  the 
lowest  August  1  condition  reported  since  1911  and  indicated  a 
crop  of  191,000,000  bushels.  This  would  be  about  26,000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  last  year's  crop.  Stocks  on  farms  August 
1  totaled  nearly  10,000,000  bushels,  or  about  twice  the  amount 
on  farms  August  1  last  year.  While  prices  declined  slightly 
the  cash  demand  was  active  and  offerings  were  rcadilj'  taken. 
New  crop  barley  from  Central  Western  States  showed  good 
quality  generally  and  was  in  good  demand  from  maltsters. 
Prices  dechned  about  1^  during  the  week. 

FLAXvCEOP    PROSPECTS    REMAIN    POOR 

Flax. — The  flax  crop  deteriorated  considierably  during  July 
and  the  condition  August  1  was  65.2%  of  norm.al  compared 
with  73%  on  July  1.  A  crop  of  about  19,000,000  bushels  is 
now  indicated,  or  about  3,000,000  less  than  last  year.  The 
domestic  market  held  firm  and  cash  offerings  were  in  good 
demand.  Crushing  operations  at  Minneapolis  were  reported 
to  be  slightly  increased  during  the  week.  A  few  cars  of  new 
Minnesota  flax  were  received  and  were  of  very  good  quality 
and  relatively  free  from  weeds.  Argentine  prices  advanced 
slightl}^  seed  for  September  delivery  being  quoted  at  the  close 
of  the  week  at  Buenos  Aires  at  $1.82}-^.  Shipments  from 
Argentina  wore  smaller  but  tlicre  was  an  increase  of  .i-bont 
400,000  l:)usiicls  in  the  visible  supply  in  that  country.  Aljout 
104,000  bushels  were  reported  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  the  week. 
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Grain  Prices 

Daily  V/eighted  Price  Per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  August  7-13,  1926,  with  Comparisons  of  V/eeklv 

Averages 


Wheat 


Daily 

price 

Weekly  average 

Market  and  grade 

Aug. 

July 
31- 

Aug. 

Sat. 

Mon, 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

8-14, 
1925 

Aug. 
6, 
1926 

7-13, 
1926 

CHICAGO 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cettts 

Cents 

Cents 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

139 

139 

140 

139 

136 

137 

167 

141 

139 

No.  3 

136 

138 

138 

l.?5 

133 

134 

1S5 

137 

136 

Rod  Winter No.  2 

13S 

138 

139 

1.37 

135 

139 

170 

142 

137 

No.  3 

138 

137 

136 

13.5 

133 

133 

170 

138 

134 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd.  Spring No.  1 

169 

168 

169 

162 

166 

177 

171 

167 

Dk>No.  Spring..  .No.  1 

164 

167 

169 

164 

160 

160 

170 

167 

164 

No.  2 

164 

164 

164 

163 

1.59 

154 

169 

163 

161 

No.  3 

158 

l.-K 

160 

160 

155 

151 

165 

158 

157 

No.  Spring No.  1 

160 

162 

161 

158 

15.5 

152 

167 

163 

157 

No.  2 

168 

158- 

163 

159 

156 

148^ 

167 

160 

157 

No.  3 

1.54 

155 

158 

151 

150 

149 

16S 

158 

153 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

159 

172 

159' 

171 

161 

163 

164 

KANSAS  CITY 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter. .No.  2 

134 

1S5 

136 

135 

133 

132 

172 

136 

134 

No.  3 

127 

131 

1.33 

131 

128 

131 

170 

134 

130 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

131 

132 

133 

132 

130 

129 

167 

133 

132 

No.  3 

130 

129 

131 

128 

127 

126 

166 

1.32 

129 

Red  Winter No:2 

132 

132 

132 

130 

127 

129 

176 

134 

131 

No.  3 

130 

131 

132 

130 

129 

128 

173 

132 

130 

OMAHA 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter.. No.  2 

129 

130 

130 

130 

128 

129' 

168 

132 

13a 

No.  3 

325 

126 

128 

126 

125 

166 

129 

.  126 

Hd.  Winter No. 2 

129 

128 

129 

127 

127 

126 

165 

131 

128 

No.  3 

126. 

126 

128 

124 

124 

124 

162 

128 

126 

ST.  LOUIS 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

136 

1S6 

138 

135 

134 

136 

165 

138 

136 

RedWmter .No.  2 

133^ 

133 

135 

132 

133 

132 

172 

135 

13a 

No.  3 

133 

131 

133 

131 

130 

130 

169 

135 

132 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

135 

134 

137 

134 

133 

134 

167 

137 

135 

MINNEAPOLIS  (cash  close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring.. .No.  1 

162 

162 

162 

158 

156 

153 

173 

163 

159- 

■WINNIPEG  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  I 

152 

153 

154 

152 

152 

152 

170 

155 

153 

Corn 


CHICAGO 

White No.  2 

No.  3 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 

Mixed No.  2 

84 
82 
83 
82 
83 
79 

84 
81 
84 
83 
84 
81 

84 
82 
84 
83 

86 
84 
86 
85 

84 

"'84' 
82 
83 
80 

83 
80 
83 
81 
81 

106 
106 
108 
107 
107 
105 

85 
84 
85 
84 
85 
82 

84 
82 
84 
82 
82 

No.  3 

82 

82 

81 

KANSAS  CITY 

White No.  2 

No.  3 

Yellow.. ...No.  2 

No.  3 

Mixed  ...No.  2 

83 
81 
86 
86 
84 
83 

85 
83 
88 

""si' 

84 

85 
83 
87 
86 

85 
83 
88 
87 

84 

"'89' 
85 

83 
81 
86 
85 

102 
101 
104 
103 
102 
102 

84 
83 
87 
86 
84 
84 

84 
82 
87 
86' 
84 

No.  3 

83 

84 

OMAHA 

White No.  2 

""'7§' 
82. 

82 

82 

83 

82 
82 
86 
84 
82 



80 
83 

99 
68 
103 
103 
99 

83 
81 
84 
83 
82 
80 

82 

No.  3 

80 

Yellow .      No.  2 

84 
82 

84 

84 
82 

85 
84- 

84 

84 

No.  3 
Mixed No.  2 

83 
82 

No.  3 

78 

78 

ST.  LOUIS 

White .  No.  2 

No.  3 

83 

'"'83" 
82 
83 

83 
79 
83 
83 
83 
82 

85 

"'85' 
84 

88 
84 
86 
86 
85 
84 

83 

107 
106 
108 
107 
107 
106 

86 
85 
86 
85 
85 

84 
81 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 

85 
84 
84 

84 
83 

'"81" 

84 
84 
84 
82 

FIVE  MAP.KETS 

AH  classes  and  grades... 

79 

79 

SO 

81 

81 

80 

106 

81 

80 

Oats,  White 


Daily  price 

Wesldy  average 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Aug. 
8-14, 
1925 

July 
31- 

Aug. 
6, 
1926 

Aug. 
7-13, 
1926 

Chicago No.  2 

No.  3 

MofNEAPOLIS No.  2 

No.  3 

Kansas  Cut No.  2 

No.  3 

Omaha No.  3 

St.  Louis ...No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MABKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

Cents 
42 
40 

"'39' 

'"40" 

"'ii' 

40 

Cents 
42 
40 
40 

i  39 
42 
41 
39 
42 
40 

39 

Cents 
42 
41 
41 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
40 

40 

CaiU 
42 
41 
41 
40 
42 
42 
40 
41 
40 

40 

Cents 
41 
39 
41 
39 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 

38 

Cents 
41 
39 
41 
40 
40 
39 
39 
40 
38 

37 

Cents 
43 
42 
40 
39 
42 
42 
40 
42. 
42 

41 

Cents 
43 
42 
42 
41 
43 
42 
40 
43 
42 

42 

Cents 
42 
40 
41 

m 

42 
41 
40 
40 
40 

39 

Rye 

Chicago.. 

Minneapolis.. 

...No.  2 
...No.  2 

104   . 
98 

"97' 

104 
100 

104 
98 

102 
97 

101 
95 

114 
107 

105 
102 

lO? 
97 

Barley 


Flaxseed 


Minneapolis. No.  1      249      246      247       249      248      250       270      250        248 


Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 
Wheat 


September  futures  ■ 

December  futures 

Market 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1929 

Aug.  6 

k.\Xg.  13 

Aug.  6 

-Aug.  13 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  IS 

Chicago 

Minneapolis... 
Kansas-  City... 

Winnipeg 

Liverpool 

Cents 
160 
157^ 
157  J^ 
146}^ 
166 

Cents 

164 

146Ji 

166 

Cents 
IZSH 
149M 
1305^ 
141% 
158M 

Cents 
:      135J4 
USVs 
128M 
139 
157 

Cents 

lem 

157 

142K 

158M 

Cents 

im,% 
i&a'A 
16034 
142JI 
1575-^ 

Cents 

14814 

■      134-^ 

139M 

1565^ 

Cents 
140 
145 
132% 

1545^ 

Corn 


Chicago 

Kansas  City... 


104^ 

103K 

83% 

823^ 

8~U 

8654 

88M 

IMK 

mi 

83?^ 

82>| 

83 

83^ 

85M 

863^ 
84M, 


Oats 


Chicago.. - 
Winnipeg. 


42M 


4m 


i7H 


39Vs 
47M 


455^ 

mi 


4434 
4SH 


443^ 
465^ 


43H 
47 


'  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


Russian  Cotton  and  Sugar  Outlook  Poor 

Russian  cotton  production  is  expected  to  be  6  %  less  than  in 
1925  according  to  a  cable  from  the  International  Institute  of" 
Agriculture.  Production  in  1925  had  been  previously  reported 
by  the  institute  at  the  equivalent  of  SSS.OOO  bales  of  478  pounds 
net.  Drought  and  lack  of  irrigation  water  have  impaired  the 
crop  on  the  area  planted.  The  sugar  prospect  is  for  a  harvest 
also  about  &%  below  last  year.  Increases  over  last  year  are 
expected  in  the  production  of  both  fia.^  and  hemp  fiber,  according 
to  the  cabled  report.  Tlie  flax  area  is  believed  to  be  8  %  above 
last  year's,  which  the  Russian  Review  has  placed  at  3, 676,000 
acres  and  production  is  expected  to  be  10%  larger  than  that  of 
1925  which  was  reported  by  the  Review  at.  890,660,000  pounds. 
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Moderate  Receipts  Hold  Market  Firm 

Offerings  of  hay  were  practically  equal  to  trade  needs  during 
the  week  August  9-14  and  prices  ruled  steady  to  firm.  Buyers 
were  taking  top  grades  readily,  but  were  cautious  about  heating 
hay. 


Eeceipts  at: 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul- 

St.  Louis - 

Omaha.- 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles _ 

San  Francisco 

Denver 


Aug. 
8-14, 
1926 


Can 
40 
90 
60 
50 
65 
82 
67 
49 
124 
612 
108 


Aug. 
2-7, 
1926 


Cars 
24 
148 
34 
75 
43 
119 
76 
44 
93 
506 
136 
127 
5 


Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 


Cars 

42 

207 

28 

32 

28 

131 

112 

80 

135 

499 

420 

215 

7 


July  5- 
Aug.  14, 
1926-27 


Cars 
302 
784 
304 
511 
469 
740 
363 
691 
401 
2,483 


July  6- 
Aug.  15, 
1926-26 


Cars 

295 

939 

203 

317 

402 

892 

436 

478 

417 

3,511 

1,831 

1,024 


A  crop  of  about  88,000,000  tons  of  all  hay  is  the  department's 
forecast  from  August  1  conditions  compared  with  nearly 
100,000,000  tons  harvested  last  year  and  a  bumper  crop  of 
nearly  113,000,000  tons  in  1924.  Farm  stocks  of  old  hay  are 
not  large,  since  stocks  on  May  1  were  slightly  under  the  10-year 
average  and  delayed  pasturage  forced  an  unusual  amount  of 
feeding  after  that  date.  Pastures  also  show  poorer  condition 
than  on  any  other  August  1  since  1911.  Farm  pastures  are 
good  as  a  rule  in  the  Southwestern  States,  but  are  poor  in  all  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  States. 

Tame-hay  production  totals  about  90%  of  last  year's  harvest, 
but  wild  hay  shows  only  about  75%  of  last  year's  crop.  The 
New  England  States  have  a  little  more  hay  than  last  year  and 
so  do  the  important  timothy-shipping  States,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  but  both  of  these  groups  have 
considerably  less  than  in  1924.  On  the  buying  side  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  United  States  has  considerably  more  local 
forage  than  last  year  and  practically  the  same  as  two  years  ago. 
The  West  Central  States,  including  important  alfalfa  and  prairie 
hay  surplus  areas,  have  a  great  deal  less  hay  than  last  year. 


The  Mountain  States  are  likely  to  harvest  a  smaller  crop  than 
in  1925  but  slightly  more  than  in  1924,  and  this  condition  also 
holds  for  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Timothy  prices  ruled  steady  for  the  week.  A  little  new  hay 
arrived  at  Boston,  mostly  from  Ohio,  in  unusually  good  condi- 
tion. Most  of  the  offerings  of  old  hay  were  of  the  medium  and 
lower  grades  and  receivers  were  pressing  sales.  Considerable 
new  hay  was  arriving  at  New  York,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
of  the  old  hay  was  low-grade  stock  in  small  bales,  hew  hay 
of  good  quality  at  Philadelphia  was  selling  at  $22-$24.50  per 
ton,  but  heating  hay  was  hard  to  move.  Old  hay  was  practi- 
cally cleaned  up  at  Baltimore  and  the  market  on  desirable 
qualities  of  timothy  and  light  clover  mixed  was  firm.  Best  new 
hay  was  selling  slightly  lower  than  recent  prices  for  good  old 
hay,  but  hot  or  sour  new  hay  was  irregular.  Offerings  were 
fully  equal  to  the  current  needs  at  Richmond.  Best  hay  was 
firm  at  Pittsburgh  on  light  arrivals  and  prices  of  best  timothy 
worked  slightly  higher  at  Cincinnati,  although  off  grades  were 
hard  to  move  at  the  latter  market  even  at  sharp  discounts. 
More  new  hay  than  old  hay  was  received  at  Chicago,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  crop  offerings  were  low  grade,  being 
overripe  or  heating.  Good  timothy  was  scarce  at  St.  Louis 
and  prices  woi-ked  higher.  Trading  continued  light  in  southern 
markets. 

Alfalfa  ruled  firm.  Demand  was  active  for  good  clover  and 
alfalfa  at  Chicago  from  outside  buyers.  Receipts  were  light 
at  Omaha,  with  a  few  cars  going  to  local  alfalfa  mills,  and  prices 
ruled  firm.  Receipts  fell  off  at  Kansas  City,  while  active  de- 
mand forced  prices  sharply  higher.  Dairies  took  good  dairy 
hay  at  $2-83  premium  over  common  offerings,  while  mills  were 
in  the  market  most  of  the  week.  Some  hay  was  shipped  to 
drought-stricken  sections  in  Kansas. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Los  Angeles  market  held  firm. 
Receipts  by  train  were  light,  but  large  amounts  were  arriving 
by  motor  trucks.  Demand  was  only  fair,  as  some  dairies  still 
had  grain  feed  available  and  buyers  were  taking  for  immediate 
needs  only.  Best  alfalfa  for  rabbit  feeding  again  commanded 
a  substantial  premium. 

Prairie  averaged  firm.  Good  southwestern  hay  was  in 
urgent  demand  at  Chicago,  where  receipts  fell  short  of  trade 
requirements.  Offerings  M'ere  limited  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
and  prices  ruled  firm.  Most  of  the  new  hay  arriving  was  of 
good  quality.  Prairie  hay,  however,  was  hard  to  move  at  St. 
Louis  and  prices  declined  about  $1  per  ton  for  the  week.  Quo- 
tations were  unchanged  at  Omaha,  with  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
made  up  of  Kansas  windrow  baled  hay.  Offerings  of  Nebraska 
prairie  were  light.  Receipts  increased  at  Kansas  City,  but 
demand  was  good  and  the  hay  moved  readily.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  the  arrivals  at  this  market  went  into  storage,  with 
the  warehouses  taking  the  better  grades.  The  stockyards  also 
were  storing  hay,  and  local  retailers  took  a  few  of  the  best  cars. 


Carload  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  per  Ton,  at  Important  Markets,  August  14,  1926 


Commodity 

New 

York 

1  a 

Phil- 
adel- 
phia' 

Rich- 
mond 

Chi- 
cago' 

Kan- 
sas 
City  1 

Commodity 

Bos- 
ton'2 

Bal- 
ti- 
more 

Pitts- 
burgh 

1 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati' 

St. 
Louis ' 

Min- 
neap- 
olis' 
and  St. 
Paul 

Oma- 
ha' 

Mem- 
phis 

New 
Or- 
leans 

At- 
lanta 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Den- 
ver 

Los 

An- 

Seles' 

TJ.  S.  No.  1  timothy 

XJ.  S.  No.  2  timothy 

.$30.  50 
28.50 
28.50 

25.00 

25.00 

$25."  50 
23.50 

21.50 

21.50 

19.50 

$24.00 
22.00 
23.50 

22.00 

23.00 

23.00 

$25. 00 
21.00 
24.00 

21.00 

21.50 

19.60 

19.50 
17.50 
23.00 

20.00 

22.50 
19.50 
15.  00 
18.00 

17.00 

15.00 
10.50 
11.50 
14.50 

$15.00 
14.00 

18.00 
10.  60 
14.50 
13.50 

12.00 
"""6.'75 

No.  1  timothy 

No.  2  timothy 

No.  1      light      clover 

mixed. 
No.     2    light     clover 

mixed. 
No.  1  medium  clover 

mixed. 

No.  1  clover  mixed 

No.  1  clover 

$28. 00 
25.00 

$26.  75 
26.  25 
25.  25 

22.60 

$22.  00 
19.00 
21.00 

$20.00 
19.00 
21.76 

$21.00 
17.00 

$20.  00 
18.60 
18.60 

17.00 

$24.00 
22.00 

$25.  00 
23.00 

$27. 00 
26.50 
26.50 

25.00 

'$30. 00 

$19. 00 

XJ.   S.   No.   1   timothy. 

light  clover  mixed. 
TJ.   S.   No.   2  timothy, 

light  clover  mixed. 
TJ.   S.   No.   1   timothy. 

medium  clover  mixed. 
TJ.  S.  No.  1  clover,  light 

22.00 

24.25 

20.50 
18.50 
21.00 

21.00 

timothy  mixed. 

TJ.  S.  No  1  clover 

No.  1  alfalfa 

27.00 
23.50 

"17."  50 

22.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
17.00 

$17.  50 
16.  50 
15.  00 
17.00 
1.5.  60 
16.00 

7.75 
8.50 

24.66 
22,00 
18.00 

25.00 
23.00 

31.66 
28.00 
26.00 

15.00 

$17.00 

TJ.  S.  No.  2  clover 

Standard  alfalfa 

TJ.   S.   No.   1   timothy, 

28.50 
25.00 
20.50 

21.50 
20.50 

26.00 
24.00 

No.  2  alfalfa- 

18.00 

light  grass  mixed. 

No.  1  upland 

TJ.   S.   No.   2  timothy, 

No.  2  upland 

light  grass  mixed. 

No.  1  midland 

16.00 

U.  S.  No.  1  alfalfa-.,.... 
TJ.  S.  No.  2  alfalfa 

No  1  wheat  straw 

12.50 
Id  An 

10.00 
9.00 
13.00 

0.60 
10.00 
11.00 

TJ.  S.  No.  3  alfalfa 

TJ.    S.    No.    1    upland 

prairie. 
TJ.    S.    No.    2    upland 

prairie. 
TJ.  S.  No.  1  midland  . 

Wheat  straw 

13.75 
13.76 
18.50 

12.50 

Oat  straw 

11.50 
23.60 

No.  1  oat  straw 

No.  1  rye  straw _ 

12  ,10 

26  00    '^^  50 

nay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


>  Large  bales. 


•  Nominal. 
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Feed  Market  Practically  Steady 

Feed  market  news  was  mixed  during  the  v/eek  August  9-14, 
but  prices  held  generally  steady.  Sellers  seemed  anxious  to 
move  most  classes  of  feeds  at  going  prices  but  were  unwilling  to 
make  concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  buj'ers  were  not  an- 
ticipating future  requirements  and  only  a  small  volume  of 
trading  resulted.  Drought,  however,  was  forcing  increased 
feeding  of  livestock  in  some  sections. 

The  crop  of  feed  grains,  according  to  the  department's 
August  1  forecasts,  will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last.  The 
slight  reduction  may  be  partially  offset  by  large  carryovers  of 
corn,  oats,  and  barley.  The  forecast  of  88,000,000  tons  of  all 
hay  is  much  smaller  than  last  year's  production  of  nearly 
100,000,000  tons,  while  the  condition  of  pastures  on  August  1 
was  the  lowest  since  1911. 

Wheat  feeds  ruled  nominally  higher  in  the  eastern  markets 
but  were  practicallj'  unchanged  in  the  West.  Demand  was 
limited  in  eastern  markets  and  some  jobbers  were  making  con- 
cessions in  order  to  move  their  consignments.  Trading  was 
largely  among  resellers.  Buffalo  mills  were  operating  at  a 
reduced  rate  and  had  plenty  of  shipping  instructions  for  their 
present  output.  Demand  was  quiet  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 
Minneapolis  mills  were  not  pressing  sales  of  wheat  feeds  as 
n:iuch  of  their  output  was  being  shipped  in  mixed  cars.  Interior 
mills,  however,  were  not  anxious  to  sell  their  product  and  lower 
prices  were  cjuoted  on  track  cars  of  country  bran.  Middlings 
turned  firmer  at  this  market  at  the  close  of  the  week,  although 
some  country  mills  were  pressing  sales  of  this  feed  also. 

Mill  feeds  T\-ere  inactive  at  Kansas  City,  where  traders  be- 
lieved that  the  dry  weather  and  the  short  hay  crop  would 
presently  increase  the  demand  for  feedstuffs.  Interior  Kansas 
mills  were  shipping  their  feeds  largely  to  drought-affected  re- 
gions in  that  State  and  were  not  offering  material  quantities  at 
Kansas  City.  Offerings  of  red  dog  flour  were  light  and  were 
being  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the  Southeast,  while 
some  was  being  taken  by  blenders  of  export  flour.  Mill-feed 
prices  were  practically  unchanged  at  St.  Louis,  where  mill  oper- 
ations were  increasing. 

Cottonseed-meal  prices  declined  slightly.  Latest  reports  in- 
dicated improvement  in  the  cotton  crop  and  sout'nern  quota- 
tions for  cottonseed  meal  at  Philadelphia  were  the  lowest  asked 
for  this  meal.  Demand  was  slack  at  Buffalo  and  offerings  were 
liberal.  Poor  pastures  in  some  portions  of  Kansas  were  widen- 
ing the  outlet  at  Kansas  City  while  trade  opinion  was  that  de- 
mand would  be  good  later  on  in  Wisconsin,  particularly  if  the 
corn  crop  there  should  go  into  the  silos  in  an  immature  con- 
dition. 

Linseed  meal  ruled  draggy.  Inquiry  from  domestic  and 
export  sources  also  slackened  at  Buffalo.  MilLs,  however,  were 
running  at  a  reduced  rate  at  this  point.     The  market  dragged  at 


Chicago  and  prices  showed  a  further  decline  at  Minneapolis. 
A  round  lot  business  was  done  after  the  decline  at  the  latter 
market,  largely  to  mixed-feed  manufactures,  and  the  market 
turned  firmer. 

Production  of  linseed  meal  and  cake  for  the  three  months 
April  to  June  was  around  130,000  tons  compared  with  about 
153,000  tons  for  this  period  in  1925  and  158,000  tons  in  1924. 
This  output  shows  a  seasonal  decline  from  that  of  the  previous 
quarter,  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  176,000  tons.  The 
domestic  crop  of  flaxseed  was  forecast  August  1  at  about 
19,000,000  bushels,  or  about  3,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year's  harvest.  The  Canadian  crop  which  comes  largely  to  the 
L^nited  States  is  also  much  smaller  than  last  year's  production. 
While  adequate  amounts  of  seed  will  doubtless  be  available 
from  Argentina,  this  reduction  in  the  United  States  crop  may 
throw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  linseed  oil  and  cake  production 
in  eastern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Corn  feeds  were  dull.  Quotations  on  gluten  feed  were  un- 
changed but  Buffalo  resellers  were  discounting  manufacturers' 
prices  about  50^  per  ton.  Production  was  unusually  large  at 
Chicago  for  this  season  but  large  amounts  were  being  shipped 
east  from  this  point.  Hominy  feed  was  erratic.  Offerings 
were  scant}-  at  most  markets  but  buyers  were  taking  only 
limited  amounts  at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  Some  mills 
were  out  of  the  market  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  mills  seemed 
to  be  sold  up  for  some  time. 

Alfalfa  meal  worked  slightly  lower.  Offerings  were  generally 
firmh'  held  but  demand  was  slack  with  buyers  unwilling  to  take 
large  quantities. 

Tankage  quotations  were  unchanged  and  demand  continued 
good.  Trade  reports,  however,  indicated  that  the  packers  were 
gradually  becoming  caught  up  on  their  orders. 


Demand  for  American  Products  in  Great  Britain 

Demand  for  most  American  agricultural  products  in  Great 
Britain  is  being  generally  maintained  in  spite  of  the  depressed 
business  conditions  resulting  from  the  coal  strike,  according  to 
cabled  advices  from  Dr.  G.  B.  L.  Arner,  representative  of  the 
foreign  service  of  the  department,  who  is  now  studj-ing  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Europe.  Grain  stocks  in  England  are 
very  low.  There  has  been  little  if  any  decrease  in  consumption. 
Fresh  fruits  are  the  only  products  for  which  the  demand  seems 
to  be  notably  restricted.  There  is  little  tendency  to  substitute 
lower  for  higher  grades  of  fresh,  dried,  or  canned  fruit,  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  products  considered  inferior. 

Doctor  Arner  is  m^aking  a  special  study  of  the  position  of 
American  corn  on  the  British  market.  He  reports  that  Ameri- 
can corn  is  favored  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  where  it  is  used 
for  cattle  feeding  and  distilling,  but  that  it  is  not  liked  in 
London,  Bristol,  and  Ipswich.  Only  Plate,  Danubian,  and 
South  African  corn  is  used  for  poultry  feeding.  Quality  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  British  market  and  there  is  no 
demand  for  corn  under  grade  No.  2.  Feeders  readily  substi- 
tute one  grain  for  another,  depending  upon  the  price  relation- 
ship, but  barley  is  generally  preferred. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  August  14,   1926 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight  draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Boston 

Phila- 
delphia 

Balti- 
more . 

Buflalo 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Cincin- 
nati 

Chicago 

Mil- 
waukee 

Minne- 
apolis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

Atlanta 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

Los  An- 
geles 

$30.25 

$29.  00 
31.00 
30.00 
30.25 
35.00 
37.00 

$30.  00 
32.  00 

"3a25" 

"li'oo" 

$25.  00 
28.50 
27.50 
26.50 
31.00 
32.50 
31.50 
31.50 
32.50 
37.00 
32.50 
25.00 
47.50 
38.50 
37.00 
34.25 

$28.  50 
29.00 
28.50 
29.50 
33.50 
30.00 

'$27.'50' 
27.00 
29.50 
32.50 
32.50 
32.50 

$25.  50 

$24. 50 

$21.  50 

$32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
36.00 
37.00 
38.00 
36.00 
37.00 
37.00 

$24.00 
23.50 

$25.  00 

$22.00 
21.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  bran                     -__    - 

$22.25 

Standard  spring  wheat  middlings 

31.75 

26.25 
30.00 

26.00 
29.00 

23.25 
28.00 

Spring  wheat  fiour  middlings 

30.00 

27.00 
26.50 
25.00 
27.00 
37.50 
24.00 

Hard  winter  Vrheat  middlings 

Brown  winter  wheat  shorts 

29.00 
30.00 

25.50 
27.50 
37.50 

Grev  winter  wheat  shorts    . 

28.00 

40.50 

39.  50 

40.00 
30.00 

37.00 

34.00 
24.00 
18.00 
44.75 
36.50 
35.00 
34.00 
70.00 

^'heat  mixed  feed 

"Rye  middlings  ..          

29.00 

Linseed  meal  (34%) 

51.20 
38.20 
36.70 
34.20 

51.00 
36.00 
35.00 
33.00 
70.00 
29.00 
37.15 
47.15 
33.50 
33.50 
43.00 

47.75 
36.00 
35.00 
33.00 
70.00 
25.50 
33.75 

47.00 

51.00 
36.00 

$49.  00 

Cottonseed  meal  (43%) 

41.75 
39.00 
35.50 

39.75 
38.25 
35.75 

32.00 
32.50 

34.60 

Cottonseed  meal  (41%) 

35.50 

Cottonseed  meal  (36%.) 

27.50 

70.00 
22.75 

70.00 
2  26.50 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium)       „ 

33.50 
39.85 
49.00 
36.00 
34.75 

32.00 

39.65 



37.00 
37.50 
41.25 

24.50 

25.50 

Gluten  feed 

40.90 

37.65 
47.65 
33.75 
33.75 
44.00 

37.65 
"43.'30' 

36.95 
46.95 

White  hominy  feed   

37.00 

34.50 
'33.00 

33.00 
3,3.00 
45.00 

30.00 

35.  f|0 

31.50 
33.50 

40.60 

1  Nominal 


2  New. 


n% 
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Prices  Decline 

Cotton  prices  touched  the  lowest  figure  since  August  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  season,  during  the  week  August  9-14,  with 
final  quotations  down  about  ^^  per  lb.  The  decline  was  partly 
attributed  to  increased  new  crop  ideas,  and  to  more  favorable 
v/eather  to  the  growing  crop;  Demand  for  both  prompt  and 
fall  shipments  was  reported  to  be  only  fair  with  the  volume 
of  business  done  comparatively  small.  Dry  goods  markets 
reported  an  unsettled  situation  with  a  somewhat  lower  tendency 
in  values  on  account  of  the  further  decline  in  raw  material. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  August  14,  reported  the  Ameri- 
can mill  consumption  for  the  month  of  July  as  460,918  bales, 
compared  with  518,504  for  June,  and  483,926  for  July,  1925. 
Total  consumption  for  the  12  months  ended  July  31,  was  placed 
at  6,450,987  bales,  compared  with  8,193,417  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1925.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  placed  the  carry- 
over of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  July  31,  1926,  at  3,543,183 
bales.  This  figure  compares  with  1,609,848  in  1925,  1,555,514 
in  1924,  2,324,999  in  1923,  2,831,553  in  1922,  and  6,590,359 
in  1921. 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  October  future  con- 
tracts Tt-ere  down  77  points,  closing  at  16.53?^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  down  70  points,  closing  at 
16.530.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  October  future  con- 
tracts declined  70  points,  closing  at  16.42^. 

New  crop  cotton  is  moving  rather  freelj^  in  some  sections  of 
Texas,  and  a  general  free  movement  is  looked  for  west  of  the 
river  this  week. 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  1.0  markets  on 
August  14,  was  17.12^  per  lb.  compared  with  17. 91^  the  close 
of  the  previous  week,  and  18. 33?^  the  high  point  reached  since 
August  1,  1926.  Spot  sales  in  10  markets  were  in  fair  volunne, 
amounting  to  53,060  bales,  compared  M'ith  35,437  last  week 
and  72,205  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1925. 


Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1-13,  1926, 
and  Stocks  on  August  13,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reportsl 


Receipts 

Stoclis 

5-year 

5-year 

Market 

average 

average 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Ang. 

Aug. 

1-15, 

1-14. 

1-13, 

1-14, 

15, 

14, 

13, 

1*. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1921- 
1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1921- 
1925 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

3 

2 

15 

14 

35 

33 

Augusta 

1 

5 

4 

3 

7 

8 

31 

35 

Savannah 

2 

8 

2 

6 

7 

10 

27 

38 

Montgomerv- 

1 

(') 

1 

5 

4 

9 

10 

New  Orleans.. 

9 

11 

21 

12 

40 

2S 

131 

123 

Memphis 

6 

3 

17 

7 

27 

9 

141 

79 

Little  Rock... 

(') 
96 

1 

1 
41 

1 

1 

69 

4 

1 

23 

1 

1 
92 

30 

7 

199 

16 

Dailns... 

8 

Houston. 

35 

80 

Galveston 

23 

21 

31 

36 

55 

63 

143 

91 

Total 

77 

146 

121 

128 

184 

230 

753 

513 

'  Less  than  .500  bales. 


Spot  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  August  13,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


180.5 

18W) 

1897 

1898- 

CeMs 
....     7.56 
....     8.00 
....     8.  CO 
6.00 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Cents 

12.75 

....  10.55 
....  10.65 
....  10.60 
....  13.30 
....  10.50 
....  12.80 
....  15.00 

1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 

1910 

1917.... 
1918.... 

Cents 
...  12.40 
...  11.90 
...  12.00 
...     9.00 
...     9.30 
...  14.10 
...  2«.  10 
...  33.40 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Cents 
....  31.85 

37.50 

....  1.3.  20 

21  05 

1899 

fl  .';o 

....  2.5. 15 
..      29. 75 

1900 

....  10.25 

....   8. no 

....     9.00 

190i; 

1002:. 

1925 

1926 

23.  .50 

....  17.80 

Daily  Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges,  August 
9-14,  1926 


Month 


October... 
December: 
January... 

March 

May. 


New  York 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed,  Thu.  Fri.   Sat. 


Cts. 
16.  71 
16.67 
16.73 


Cts.    CIS.    Cts. 

15.  78  16.  39 16.  21 

16.  7416.  31 116.  12 
16.7716.32:16.16 

ia95il6.  98ll6.5l!l6.31 

17.  08117. 11:16.  fi7|16.  50 

I  i  I 


New  Orleans 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat, 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts.  I  Cts.  CIS 
16.  33  16.  53  16.  5816.  70'l6.  35 
16. 27116.  ,53116.  52  16.  60  16.  23 
16.  30:l8.57ll6.  4816.56'16. 1 
16.  47il6.  S2'16.  63,10.  73'16.  35 
16.  69  16.  98116.  73  16.  0S':16.  45 


Cts. 

16. 17 
16.04 
16.00 
16.15 
16.25 


Cts.  CIS. 
16.  34'16.  53 
16.25  16.44 
16.20,10.42 
16.  36,16.  56 
16.  44  16.  68 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  August  9-14,  1926, 
with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk ^. 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery... 
New  Orleans... 

Memphis 

LittljRock... 

DalUs 

Houston 

Galveston 


Average 17.34  17. 42 


Aug.  9-14,  1926 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.    Sat, 


Cts. 
17.50 
17.69 
17.21 
17.20 
17.61 
17.50 
17.20 
17.10 
17.20 
17.20 


Cts. 
17.50 
17.81 
17.28 
17.25 
17.70 
17.50 
17.25 
17.30 
17.30 
17.30 


Cts 
17.19 
17.  38' 
16.89 
16.  90| 
17.30, 
17.25' 
16.90 
16.80 
16.90, 
16.90 


Cts. 
17.00 
16.  S4 
16.74 
16.75 
17.17 
17.25 
16.75 
16.  60 
16.75 
16.70 


Cte, 
17.00 
17.00 
16.83 
16.85 
17.36 
17.25 
16.85 
16.70 
16.86 
16.85 


17.0518.8716,9517.12 


Cts. 
17.25 
17.19 
16.93 
17.00 


Aug,  10-15,  1925 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.   Sat, 


Cts.\  Cts.  CIS.  Cts. 
23.  50:23.  50  23.  75  23.  25 
23.  38'23.  56123.  44  23. 13 
23.  37!23.  53:23.  75  23. 27 
122. 50:22.  70  23.  00:22.  60 
23.  50,23.  67i23. 15 
23.  75 
23.  25 
22.90 
23.80 
23.90: 


23.  55)23.  69  23.  30:23.  52  23. 36 


Cotton  Movement,  August  1-13,  1926,  and  Stocks,  August  13, 
1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Per 

5-year 

cent- 

aver- 

age 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

age 

this 

1-15, 

1-18, 

1-lV, 

1-15, 

1-14, 

1-13, 

-'LUg. 

year 

1913 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1-14, 
1921- 
1925 

is  of 
5-year 
aver- 
age 

1,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

Port  receipts 

00 

69 

83 

66 

84 

105 

86 

122.1 

Port  stocks    _. 

130 

49 

366 
105 

158 
91 

219 
54 

181 
115 

617 
46 

448 
102 

137.7 

Interior  receipts 

45.1 

Interior  stocks 

123 

342 

268 

159 

165 

522 

402 

129.9 

Into  sight     

156 

318 

377 

185 

221 

192 

273 

70.3 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

32 

84 

34 

33 

16 

70 

44 

159.0 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

23 

168 

85 

71 

94 

121 

105 

115.2 

World's    visible     supply     of 

American  cotton.     

1,063 

1,657 

764 

8J0 

985 

2,077 

1,629 

127.5 

Note.— From  August  1,  1920,  Houston  Tei.,  is  recognized  as  a  port  instead  of  au 
interior  town. 


Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 
[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


.\ug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug, 

Aug, 

Aug, 

Aug, 

Aug. 

o-ycar 

At— 

15, 

13, 

12, 

11. 

17, 

15, 

14, 

13, 

aver- 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

age' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Liverpool 

459 

647 

666 

428 

102 

145 

263 

450 

321 

Manchester 

22 

103 

67 

41 

16 

27 

48 

63 

40 

Continent 

263 

337 

541 

399 

124 

151 

187 

223 

280 

Total.... 

744 

1,087 

1,274 

868 

242 

323 

49S 

736 

641 

I  1921-1925. 

Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  Augu.st 
13,  were  reported  to  be  185,000  t)ales  of  approximately  750  lbs,, 
gross  weight,  compared  with  44,000  bales  on  August  14,  1925, 

Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on  August  13, 
were  reported  to  be  435,000  bales  of  approximately  400  lbs., 
gross  weight,  compared  with  556,000  bales  on  August  14,  1925. 


[A^ugust  21, 


1926 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton^ 

August  1-13,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


Per 

4-ye-ar 

cent- 

aver- 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

age 

this 

To- 

1-15, 

1-17, 

1-15, 

1-14, 

1-13, 

Aug. 

1913 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1-14, 
1922- 
1925 

isoL 

4-year 
average 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Per  cent 

Great  Britain 

17,  786 

23, 819 

23,285 

10,266 

13, 929 

20, 171 

69.1 

Prance 

375 

14,608 

14, 757. 

6,896 

11,661 

13, 825 

84.3 

Gfirmany 

8, 476 

32,702: 

9,611 

32,003 

25,  091 

24, 429 

106.8 

Italy - 

5,673 

7,957 
2,500 

1,650 

250 
13,  628 

3,216 
13,  638 

5,142 
10,  041 

62.5 

Japan 

135.8 

China . 

287 
2,649 
1,523 

Spain 

250 

2,377 

6,585 
3,  060 

150 
400 

1, 630 
300 

9G8 
2,719 

36:5 

Belgium 

178.5 

2,565 

3,  702 

1  5,  345 

'32,401 

3  32,740 

12,266 

267.7 

Total 

37,  502- 

9S,  933 

56, 198 

97,  374 

103,962 

90,333 

115. 1 

1  Includes  4,595  bales  to  Russia. 

2  Includes  16,175  bales  to  Russia. 


3  Includes  27,106  bales  to  Russia. 


Exports  from  August  1;  to  August'.  13  amounted  to  75,622 
bales,  compared  with  28,340  bales  the  previous  week,  42,558 
bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1925,  and  21,755  bales  for 
the  week  ended  August  15,  1913. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
both  New  Orleans  and  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  reported 
in  these  two  markets  during  the  week  August  9-14  were: 

New  Orleans:  Cents 

No.  6  or  strict  low  middling,  1-^  in 18.50 

No.  5  or  middling,  liV  in 19.  00 

No.  5  or  middling,  1}4  in 19.  75 

Memphis: 

No.  8  or  strict  good  ordinary,  1^  in 12.  CO 

No.  4  or  strict  middling  to  No.  5  or  middling,  lYs  in 23.50 


Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No.  5  or 
Middling,  August  14,   1926,  with  Comparisons 


New  Orleans 

Memphis 

Aue.  14, 
1326 

Aug.  15, 
1925 

Aug.  16, 
1924 

Aug  14, 
1926 

Aug  15, 
1925 

Aug.  16, 
1924 

No.  5  short  staple 

Length  in  inches: 

lij... 

Cenis 
17.53 

Points 
200 
350 
550 
900 

Cents 
23.07 

Points 

250 

550 

800 

1,150 

Cents 
26.07 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
4C0 
.500 
600 

Cents 
17.25 

Points 
ITS 
275 

575 
875 

Cents 
23.75 

Points 
200 
375 
725 
925 

Cents 
27.00 

Poinis 
1  175 

1% -  

lA     _ 

1300 
1400 

1^1.....::; 

1500 

iv^                     

lYs       

1  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  August  14,  1926,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  August  9-14,  1926 

Price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  August  14,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  soid  during  the  week  of  August  9-14,  1926,  in 
each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  of  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


White  Standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling 

No.  3  or  Good  middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Loir  Middling.. 

No.  Tor  Low  Middling 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary 

No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  ' 

ISpotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling. 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  ' 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  - 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  ^. 

,         No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

I  Light  Yellow  Stained: 

'        No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling.'. 

I  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  ' 

No.  5  or  Middling' 

Gray: 

.    No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No  4  or  Strict  Middling '. 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

t  Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  ' 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling' 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 
folk 


Oni 

125 

100 

63 

38 

17.25 

0#i 
100 
823 
550 
700 

On 


Even 

O#100 

250 

375 


50 


175 
300 
450 
700 

125 
225 
350 

200 
300 
400 


125 
225 

200 

350 

500 

1,513 


Au- 
gusta 


On 
80 

65 

50 

38 

17.19 

Off 

125' 

350. 

550 

700 

On 

25 
Off 
15 
100 
250 
425 

071 

13 

on 

50 

100 

250 
400 
550 

125 
175 
275 

200 
250 
325 


125 
225 

200 
275 
375 
555 


Savan- 
nah 


On 

80 

65 

50 

38 

16.93 

Of 

125 

350 

550 

750 

Even. 

25 
115 
275 
475 
On 

13 
Off 

70 
115 
273 
450 
620 

150 
200 
320 

225 
275 
370 

90 
140 
225: 

225 
300 
400 

54 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery 


On 

80 

65 

50 

38 

17.00 

Off 

125 

350 

550 

700 

On 

15 

Off 

10 

100 

250 

4.50 

On 

13 

Off 

50 

100 

250 

400 

550 

125 
175 
300 

200 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 

200 

276 
375 
737 


Mem- 
phis 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.25 

0# 

150 

350 

600 

725 

50 

75 
125 
300 
550 

25 

100 
150 
300 
460 
650 

200 
250 
350 

3C0 
360 
400 

100 
175 
250 

300 

350 

400 

1,950 


Little 
Rock 


On 

125 

100 

Tb 

50 

17.00 

Off 

125 

325 

650 

700 

25 

50 
125 
276 
425 

Even. 

ICO 
125 
■22h 
375 
525 

150 
225 
275 

250 
275 
325 

100 
200 
300 

200 

300 

400 

1,351 


Dallas 


On 

125 

100 

75 

60 

16.90 

Off 

125 

325 

525 

650 

On 

25 
Off 
25 
100 
250 
450 

25 

75 
100 
250 
400 
600 

175 
225 
350 

225 
275 
400 

100 
150 
200 

250 

300 

400 

16,  088 


Ht)us- 
ton 


On 

95 

80 

65 

60 

17.05 

Off 

150 

350 

525 

675 

40 

65 
150 
350 
525 

65 

90 
115 
325 

625 
675 

140 
190 
325' 

240 
290 
400 

115 
140 
150 

240 

290 

400 

14,433 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


On 

80 

65 

60 

35 

17.05 

Off 

125 

300 

500 

650 

15 

40 

125 
300 

5oe 

35 


115 
275 
600 
675 

140 
190 
325 

265 
315 
375 

100 
160 
200 

240 

315 

400 

5,245 


New 
Or- 
leans 


Average 


-A.ug.  14, 
1926 


Aug.  16, 
1925 


On 

115 

85 

65 

60 

17.  .53 

Off 

125 

325 

560 

650 

On 

15 

Even 

0#125 

325 

575 

Even. 

60 
125 
325 
575- 
675 

125 
150 
325 

200 
300 
400 

76 
100 
150 

225' 

300 

400 

10,534 


On 

103 

83 

62 

44 

17.12 

Off 

128 

335 

545 


31 
117 
283 
475 

16 

76 
122 
278- 
453 
622 

146 
201 
320 

231 
288 
372 

91 
143 
215 

228 
306 
405 
3  53,  060 


On 

100 

76 

54 

33 

23.36 

Off 

57 

128 

232 

339 

On 

13 

Off 

17 

64, 

122 

216 

On 

4 
Off 
28 
65 
142 
221 
313 

78 
128 
190 

152 
200 
263 

50 
88 
140 

146 

185 

265 

172,205 


Aug.  16, 
1924 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


On 
165 
132 
100 

-    64 

26.94 

Off 
118 
295 
440 
578 

On 

28 
Off 
23 

108 
258 
403 
On 

10 

Off 

30 

80 

193 

348 

500 

90 
148 


153 
205 
295 

46 
94 
146 

140 
185 
263 
3  34, 987 


Aug.  19, 
1922 


On 

91 

69 

47 

25 

24.  51: 

Off 

42 

88 

149 

214 

On 

10 
Off 
14 
44 
94 
157 
Ore 

12 

Off 

13 

43 

105 

156 

216 

45 
92 
139 

83 
141 
191 

24 
74 
119 

98 

141. 

191 

71,  610 


Aug.  20, 
1921 


On 

181 

138 

94 

51 

22.04 

Off 

.56 

125 

213 

303 


On 

3 

Offbi 

155 

228 

310 


125 
218 
303 


138 
213 
295 
3  45,  905 


On 

293 

154 

95 

49 

11.91; 

Off 

78 

183 

285 

388. 


60 
140 
238 
348 
448 


220 
310 
415 


268 
368 
450 
3  63,  434 


Aug.  14, 
1920 


On 

395 
320 
245 
133 

36.  or 

Off 

308 

865 

1,283 

1,570 


215 
353 

625 

768 

lil58' 


483 
650 
855 


603 

760 

940 

3  23,601 


1  The  difierences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "On"  is  meant  that  the-stated  number  oXpomts  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
I  No.- 5  and  by  "  Of!"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 

'  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  ma^e  subject  to  section  6  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago.      .  j.  .  j  .      ™,      j  „„  „™  ,.  ,     ■ 

3  Total  sales.  Sales  from  Aug;  1  to  Aug.  14,  1926,  amounted  to  88,497  bales,  compared  with  125,875  bales  during,  the  CDTresponding  period  m  1925  and  67,053  bales  m 
1924. 
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Foreign  Crops  2b§  Markets 


The  ¥/or!d  Wheat  Situation 

Estimates  and  forecasts  for  wheat  production  to  date  indicate 
that  the  world's  supply  outside  of  Russia  and  China  for  the  year 
may  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  demand  for  the  new 
crop  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  stronger  than  in  1925 
because  of  the  low  stocks  of  old  wheat,  reduced  supplies  of 
rye  and  potatoes,  and  short  wheat  crops  in  the  Orient.  The 
estimates  and  forecasts  of  production  in  21  countries  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  reported  to  date  indicate  a  production  of 
2,351,000,000  bushels  against  2,320,000,000.  in  1925.  These 
countries  last  year  produced  78%  of  the  total  northern  hemi- 
sphere crop  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China,  and  70%  of  the  esti- 
mated world  total.  The  1926  outturn  of  the  crops  is,  of  course, 
still  uncertain.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Canadian  crop  is  an 
especially  important  factor  in  the  situation.  Although  the  final 
outturn  of  that  crop  in  the  past  8  years  has  averaged  about 
the  same  as  the  August  forecast,  it  has  ranged  from  20% 
below  that  figure  to  28%  above. 

The  present  indicated  increase  in  world  production,  however, 
barely  offsets  the  reduction  in  the  reported  stocks  of  old  wheat 
as  of  July  1  in  exporting  countries,  afloat,  and  at  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  amounted  to  219,000,000  bushels  as 
of  July  1,  1926,  compared  with  238,000,000  bushels  as  of 
July  1,  1925.  Furthermore,  conditions  in  the  three  important 
countries  which  have  not  yet  made  definite  forecasts  of  pro- 
duction; i.  e.,  France,  Germany,  and  Yugoslavia,  indicate 
smaller  crops  than  in  1925.  European  production  so  far  re- 
ported reaches  736,000,000  bushels  against  768,000,000  bushels 
last  year  in  the  same  countries.  Fairly  good  yields  are  expected 
in  Gei-many,  but  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  equal  that  of  last 
year.  The  French  crop  is  reported  recently  to  have  improved, 
but  it  is  still  not  Ukely  to  equal  the  unusually  good  crop  of  1925. 
It  seems  probable  that  wheat  production  in  European  countries 
exclusive  of  Russia  may  be  about  100,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.  If  these  indications  should  be  borne  out,  and  the 
southern  hemisphere  should  produce  a  normal  crop,  the  total 
world  production,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China,  would  be 
slightlj'  larger  than  in  1925.  'Reports  generally  indicate  that 
the  Russian  crop  may  be  slightly  better  than  in  1925,  but  that 
of  China,  including  M  anchuria,  will  be  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  outlook  as  to  the  demand  for  wheat  for  this  year,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  be  somewhat  better  than  last  year. 
Estimates  and  forecasts  of  rye  production  received  to  date 
this  year  indicate  a  considerable  reduction  in  supply.  Reports 
from  12  countries  indicate  a  production  of  390,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  455,000,000  bushels  last  year.  In  many 
European  countries  rye  competes  with  wheat  in  the  supply  of 
breadstuffs.  This  reduction  in  the  rye  crop  should  strengthen 
the  demand  for  wheat.  The  European  potato  crop  which  is 
generally  believed  also  to  affect  the  demand  for  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  in  Europe  is  also  not  cjuite  so  good  as  last  year.  The 
reported  short  crop  of  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of  China 
indicate  a  probable  increase  in  the  demand  in  the  Orient  for 
wheat  and  flour  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  Italy  and  France  to  conserve  their  bread 
supplies  in  order  that  they  may  reduce  imports  to  the  minimum 
may  have  some  effect  upon  the  demand  for  wheat  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  measures  undertaken  by  these  countries  will 
greatly  reduce  their  imports.  The  decrease  in  Italian  pro- 
duction should  mean  an  increased  demand  for  our  Durum 
wheat,  unless  Russia  comes  into  the  market  with  greater 
supplies  of  wheat  of  this  character. 


Large  Cuban  Sugar  Crop 

The  grinding  of  the  192.5-26  Cuban  sugar  crop  ended  on 
August  9  with  a  total  outturn  of  5,470,817  short  tons,  accord- 
ing to  Guma  Mejer,  sugar  statisticians  at  Havana.  The  offi- 
cial liguro  for  the  final  outturn  has  not  yet  been  received.  This 
is  the  second  largest  crop  harvested  in  Cuba,  being  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  last  year,  when  5,812,068  short  tons  were  har- 
vested. The  final  outturn  as  reported  by  Guma  Mejer  is  140,- 
745  short  tons  greater  than  the  figure  considered  the  maximum 
in  accordance  with  the  crop  reduction  law,  which  limited  the 
crop  to  5,330,072  short  tons,  or  90%  of  the  original  estimate. 


European  Cotton  Textiles  Continue  Dull 

In  general,  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  Europe  continued 
dull  during  May  and  June,  and  manufacturing  activity  was 
well  below  capacity,  according  to  reports  received  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  sources.  In  contrast  with  most  European 
countries,  however,  Japan  has  maintained  its  mill  activity  at 
a  high  rate.  The  latest  report  on  mill  consumption  in  that 
country,  dated  May  1,  1926,  indicated  that  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  season,  raw  cotton  consumption  has 
been  maintained  well  above  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season. 

The  Lancashire  spinning  industry  expects  no  appreciable 
improvement  in  business  until  the  British  coal  strike  is  settled. 
On  the  continent,  the  depreciation  of  the  French,  Belgian  and 
Italian  currencies  has  hindered  bu3'ing,  and  continued  war  in 
China  has  interferred  with  business  from  that  quarter.  The 
favorable  monsoon  in  India,  however,  gives  reason  to  expect 
some  strengthening  in  the  demand  for  cotton  goods,  and  reports 
indicate  that  British  manufacturing  activity  is  lagging  behind 
general  foreign  consumer  demand  for  British  goods.  With  the 
clearing  up  of  the  industrial  situation  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  renev/ed  mill  activity  may  be  met  by  a  better 
demand  from  the  foreign  markets  for  cotton  goods  and  yarn. 


Foreign  Fruit  Crop  Conditions 

Fruit  crop  prospects  in  North  America  continue  favorable 
but  conditions  in  Europe  are  not  especially  promising,  according 
to  reports  received  in  the  department.  Latest  reports  from 
Europe  indicate  fair  apple  crops  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland.  In  the  latter  country  the  fruit  crops  suffered 
from  rain  during  June,  with  condition  reports  for  July  less  favor- 
able than  formerly.  Estimates  are  stiU  well  above  1925, 
however,  in  which  year  the  fruit  crops  were  practically  a  failure. 
In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  conditions  are  not  promising.  Irish 
fruit  has  suffered  deterioration  after  having  a  good  start,  and 
in  Scotland  conditions  are  still  fairly  good.  As  previously 
reported,  the  outlook  for  apples  in  Canada  is  very  promising. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Hungar}'  is  expected  to  be  poor  in  the  north- 
eastern sections,  and  medium  to  good  in  the  southeastern  part, 
reports  Consul  Bowman  quoting  official  sources.  At  the 
beginning  of  July  apricots  and  sour  cherries  were  reported  as 
slightly  below  average,  while  sweet  cherries  and  other  fruits 
were  slightly  above  average.  The  Yugoslavia  prune  crop 
should  be  above  average,  reports  Consul  Fatton  at  Belgrade. 
Cool  weather  in  June  favored  growth,  and  growers  are  expecting 
a  large  proportion  of  good-sized  fruit.  The  plums  of  the  Loire 
district  of  France  are  late  but  of  good  quality,  and  the  crop  is 
said  to  be  larger  than  last  year.  In  Scotland  a  small  crop  of 
plums  and  daixisons  is  expected. 


London  Colonial  Wool  Sales 

The  fourth  of  the  London  Colonial  wool  sales  for  1926  closed 
on  July  28  with  quotations  from  2f;  to  4^  per  pound  below  clos- 
ing rates  of  the  previous  series  for  merinos,  but  from  par  to 
2fi  per  pound  dearer  for  crossbreds.  The  outstanding  features 
of  the  series  were  the  greater  activity  on  crossbreds  than  on 
merino  descriptions,  and  the  keen  bidding  by  Germany  and 
later  on  in  the  series  by  the  British  trade.  In  general,  it  can 
be  said  that  closing  quotations  reveal  raw  material  to  be  in  a 
stronger  position  than  might  be  expected  iu  consideration  of 
the  existence  of  conditions  on  the  continent  and  in  England 
which  ordinarih'  would  be  expected  to  disclose  weakness  and 
lack  of  confidence.  During  the  four  series  of  sales  in  1926  the 
quantities  of  wool  sold  increased  57%  over  the  four  series  of 
1925. 

Ap]}roximately  131,000  bales  were  offered  during  the  scries 
just  closed,  of  which  about  80,000  bales  of  Australasians  and 
18,000  Punta  Arenas,  Falklands,  and  sundries  were  sold,  the 
Continent  taking  53,200  bales,  the  British  trade  43,300,  and 
the  United  States  1,000  bales.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  quan- 
tity disposed  of  was  slightly  larger  than  that  liquidated  at  the 
third  series.  The  British  trade  took  43,300  tjales,  as  against 
33,500  at  the  third  series,  and  the  coivtinent  53,200  bales  com- 
pared with  61,0t)0  bales  at  the  former  auctions.  Tlie  next 
series  is  scheduled  to  open  on  September  14. 
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